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You ought to be enough interested in 
correct styles in men’s clothes, to find out 
| how they’ll look this Spring. The Style Book 
will tell you. 














The book is worth sending for as a work of art, if noth- 
ing else; but it’s a good deal else. It is a concise, author- 
itative statement, by fine illustrations, of the way a man looks 
when he’s correctly dressed; clothes, hat, shoes, cravat; you 


| don’t simply read about it; you see it. 





iI The Style Book 1s the accepted guide in these matters 


all over the world. 





We send it to any address on receipt of six cents; 


the Spring Style Book will be ready about March 1. 


Hart Schaffner & Marx 
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Shaving 
Stick 






Williams 


Nickeled Box—Hinged Top 


Williams’ 


the result of seventy-tive 


Shaving Soap is 
years 


of common honesty and un- 


common skill. 


Williams’ Shaving Sticks sent on receipt of price, 25c., 
druggist does not cil you. A sample stick ( 
shaves) for 4c. in stam 

Address THE J. B. WILL I "AMS co., 


if your 
enough for 50 


Dept. 


A, Glastonbury, Conn. 











literally this is 
Of Course iniissibie bus 
practically it is a fact. The 
Superior Window Tent is so 
made that while your body is 
enjoying the comforts « 4 
warm bedroom, only the face 





comes incontact withthecrisp, 
out-door air,which enables you 
to get all the benefits derived 
from out-door sleeping with 
none of the dangers and disad- 
vantages of sleeping in tents, 
on roofs or porches; also 
shielded from rain, snow, 
drafts or any other exposures, 
Sleep in nature’s pure, fresh 
air and arise invigorated, 
refreshed and robust. For full 
illustrated particulars of this 
inexpensive device, address 


CABINET MFG. CO. 
316 Main St., Quincy, Ill. 
Mfrs. of Superior Bath Cabinets 
for Turkish and Vapor Baths. 


$8,000—$10,000 


YEARLY 














is frequently made by 
owners of our famous 
Merry-Go- Rounds. It 
is a big-paying, health 
ful business. Just the 
thing for the man who 
can’t stand indoor 
work, or is not fit for 
heavy work and has 
some money to invest 
ina money-maker. We 
make everything in 
the Riding - Gallery 
line from a hand-power Merry-Go-Round to the 
highest grade Carousselles. They are simple in 
construction and require no special knowledge to 
operate. Write to-day for catalogue and particulars 


HERSCHELL-SPILLMAN CO. 


183 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 








Can You Shave? 
Rub a little ‘*3 in One” on 


your razor strop till leather 
becomes soft an iable ; 

draw razor blade between 
thumb an inger moistened 
with *‘3 in One’; then strop 
The razor cuts 5 times as 
easy and clean; holds the 
edge longer. “A Razor 
Saver for Every Shaver” 

which gives the scientific 
reasons, and a generous tral 
bottle sent free. Write to-day 
3 in One Oil Co. 

121 New St 

New York 


h 








Our Hand Book on Patents, Trade-Marks, 
etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
SCIENTIFIC AMPRICAN 
MUNN & CO.., 357 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Brancu Orrice: 625 F St., Washington, D. C. 














NEW BOOK FREE 


, This »ok contains 10 ts of Mechanical Moveme i Te . 
ut PATENTS. What to Invent for Profit and How Sell a Patent. 
o ‘MEARA & BROCK, Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D. C. 





25c for six months 
aad Collectors! * issue trial subscription 
» REDFIELD’S STAMP WEEKLY, the » best stamp l 
ctor’s magazine. We give each ne Di alg og gy r 
a a complete unused set of H« st tote 


REDFIELD PUBLISHING CO., 763 Main St. Gaetan, Pa 





» Felt Pennants 20 Cts.20"; em hay f - 


. Phila., Pa. 





P ark Fonneet Co. 2206 P irk Ave 


EUROPE © e 


r ; ies Weldon, 
one Hill Hotel, _— York, or Chelse a, Atlantic City 
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Doubtless you have heard sound-reproducing instruments ; 
it in mind to buy one; maybe you are uncertain which make to buy ; 


perhaps you have had 
but 


Have you heard 














Cire EDISON (@) PHONOGRAPH 


play an Amberol Record? 


You can do this at the store of any Edison dealer. When you go, note the longer 
playing time of Amberol Records (playing twice as long as the Standard Edison 
Records), note the Amberol selections, not found on any other record of any kind ; 
note also the reproducing point of the Edison Phonograph that never wears out and 
never needs changing; the motor, that runs as silently and as evenly as an electric 
device, and the special horn, so shaped that it gathers every note or spoken word and 
brings it out with startling fidelity. It is these exclusive features, vital to perfect 
work, that should claim your attention. 

Edison same prices everywhere in the United States, 
Amberol Records, 5oc.; regular Edison Records, 35c.; Grand Opera Records, 75c. 
write us for catalogues of Edison Phonographs and Records. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, 


> ee te — ia e bea 
Phonographs are sold at the $12.50 to $125.00. 


Ask your dealer or 
Orange, N. J. 


12 Lakeside Avenue, 


The Edison Business Phonograph enables the stenographer to get out twice as many letters 























“The Rivals’’ 


TIGOULG/O9 


OLLIER'’S Travel De 
partment, 120 West 
Thirteenth Street, New 


York City, will furnish, 


by mail, 


H st of hotels adjoin 
ing iscomposed of only 
the better cl 


ass in each 


ty and any statement made free 


utely. information and if 
the fact 
selected their stop- 


an be rehe upon abso 


and time 


Hotel, Resort 


Travelers mentioning possible booklets 


of having tables of any 





ping place from these columns Tour, Railroad or Steamship 
will be assured excellence of Line in the United States or 
service and proper charges Canada 
ALBANY, N. Y. | NEW YORK, N. Y. WINTER RESORTS 
Albany's newest first-class fireproof Only N. Y. Hotel featur . 
The Hampton hotel. Bath with each room. Near Broadway Central jf ing or & Plan. Our table ee yl N. J. 
| ) 4 lleapie oO Oo ous s 288, > 9 5 ..P. 21 Al 1e one suggests the 
est hotel to station and boats. E. P. $2.up. F.C. Gill | » foundation of enormous business. A.P. $2.50. E.P.$ | Chalfonte other; one of the world’s most famous re 
5th Ave. and 28th St. New fireproof hotel. sorts; one of the world’s most attractive resort houses. 
tothe Very heart of New York. 350 rooms, $1.50 The best place for rest, recreation, and recuperation. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Hotel Belvedere {, eritite! ai'roome outside with | | 
bath SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. | 


With bath, $2and up. H. F. Ritchey, Manager. Write for reservations to The Leeds Company, Always 


Open. On the Beach. Between the Piers. 


BRUNSWICK, GA. 


| Hotel Oglethorpe Sica’ cnection: service: mild 


nunting, fishing, boating. I[lius. booklet 


MONTCLAIR, N. J. 


“The Montclair”? mountain Tor 


} and uy 


Ball Room, Theatre, Banquet Hall. $2.00 a day up. 


Hotel St. Francis ‘vst tecity orp, beaut 


near clubs, shops and the- | 
nvenience. Acc.1000. $2up,E.P. | 


balmy climate 


atres. Every comfortand co 


BOSTON, MASS. 
United States Hotel Seach; tincoins 


bath. A. P. $3. E. P. $1 up. 


nd Kingston 
Suites with 
In centre of business section. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 





BUFFALO, sy. Hotel Savoy 12 stories « f solid comfort ” Concrete | NEWPORS nn ie Ceeitede 
THE COMPLETE HOTEI New t sores & eatin ~ Mehl, Glen Hotel Warwick ; appointments Service 
Hotel Statler I legant Central 30) ‘rooms 30M sil ai eis ; oe be cititcine — and cuisine at reasona ightful climate 
baths. Circulating Ice Water toall rooms. European Plan NIAGA FALLS, ONT. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Th Ci f Directly facing both Falls Just com 
CHICAGO, i ‘ “3 of 38 Gite. none White oust | @ 1 ton pleted and ip vo late Open winter — 
Chi B h il L val, and Lake Shore, | Hotel Richmond {iion4 BSe.7ei Ny coroome: | *mmer. $4 to 96. American Plan. Booklet on reques 
ae _ _ American or European ar ut AskC é Bor t mailed. Clifford M. Lew SAVANNAH. GA. 
I y, near Sc h Park Systen aaenen eading hostel Hict 
Booklet on request De Soto Hotel ist hotel, 300 rooms. Beau 


skeller and Grill 4. and E. Plar 


HEALTH RESORTS y furnis! at 
BILOXI, MISS. SUMMERLAND SPS..S.C. (P. 0. Batesbarg) 


™ eautiful modern hotel fort 
Gulf Coast Health Resort °°" 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
| Hote : Sinton ee 


leas 


Summerland Inn me and health. Golf, Tennis 


r amusemen mous Grey Rock Mineral Spring 
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“Baby Go Wif ’ou?” 
No trouble to take baby on cars, in 
elevators, crowds, anywhere. Where- 
ever wheels will run 


Qiioke Go“Basket, 
is wheeled. Where impossible to 
wheel, change in a second to 


Collhier’s B 






















’ ‘ ‘. r i lod ( ( eee carry on your arm with baby 

Salw day, Ke bi uary “<1, 1909 —e in it, wheels out of sight. 

7 Ibe Also used as high-chair, 

} Palla jumper, bassinet. Snug, 
| Xs : T . cord, warm. Indorsed by phy- 
| Fiction Number for March | eer sicians. Free. illustrated 
basket booklet tells how to get it 

: stand on approval. Write today. 

The Lincoln-Child. Poem James Oppenheim 7 satin THE WITHROW Mra. Co. 


242 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 


| 
Prepare for the Harvest At Lincoln's Birthplace. Photographs | | Rider Agents Wanted 





Pave the way for new business with 
convincing advertising literature—illus- Editorials 9 
trated with drawings and engravings 
that properly represent your goods. 


in each town to ride and exhibit sample 
1909 model. Write for Special Offer. 


is08 Models. $10 to $27 














One Hundred Years After ; ; : ; 11 oa Cornea eaien ond Beovint- iui ten 

B Cr b Co Illustrated with a Photograph all of best makes $7 to $12 

arnes- os y e P .; lt a 2 500 SECOND-HAND WHEELS 

rogress in Dry Farming . . . saac Nusse 2 wakes aud mudele, 

— a ee a oe Illustrated with Photographs ae la mee us aoa to $8 

will giv ss Great ory Clearing Sale e ip 

ments, catalogs, booklets and circulars. The Ladder. Story Charles G. D. Roberts 13 On Approval oe at 

300 artists and at aa trained to create Sissivadar hay Maynard Dizon ae sllow 
and produce engravings that convince. ‘ada : , en ; ; Tires, coaster-brakes, parts, repairs and 
DAY AND NIGHT SERVICE The Capture of the Emperor. Story Molly Elliot Seawell 16 sundries, half usual prices, Do not buy till 
Illustrated b Dan Sayre Gre »sheck | vou get our catalogs and offer, Write now, 
Barn a gt & peepany wii ustra y Dan Sar 7 : y" ; sl | MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. G-54, CHICAGO 
. W. . Pres. x0d’s Puppets. Story . Charles Belmon avis 1s 

Artists Engravers a Hiustrated by H, E. Townsend - DO YOU WANT TO 9 
215 Madison Street, Chicago a0 ‘ M k M M 

Branch offices in fifteen principal cities. Mr. Taft on the Isthmus and at New Orleans Photographs ‘ 2? ae | ake ore oney . 

oe More than many a man makes at a trade? Do you 

i want to make extra money in your spare time? We 





want Agents for the 


RADIUMITE soxixc STROP 


A new discovery, covered by 16 patents. The most 


For the Reader of Books ; 26} 


_ . Ys 
Building ° In the World's Workshop Waldo P. Warren 28 

















The importance of a waterproof and air tight building popular and quickest selling specialty ever put out 
paper that blankets and thoroughly insulates your hous _ Anybody can sell it at sight. Big value 
against cold,dampness and draughtsistoldin our free book for the money Guaranteed to give satis 

t, “Comfortable Homes,” for home builders. Send for it. p E COLLIER & SON PUBLISHERS in cscre an a anager a 

bs 4 pers y ; x : pAb . : men can make big mone} ; ‘No e es Nava 
Neponset Black Waterproof NEW YORK: 416-424 West Thirteenth Street hecemary. Oatht tree to ‘workeras Welt 
° ° today. 
pen Paper LONDON: 10 Norfolk Street, Strand, W. C. For sale also by Daw’s 17 Green Street, R. THOMAS MFG. CO. 

Saves its cost in coal the-first winter. Specified by ar | Leicester Square, w. ¢ 310 Barney Block. Dayton, Oo. 
chitects the country over for twenty-five years, } TORONTO, ONT.: The Colonial Building, 47-51 King Street West . 

If< -ontemplating any kind of building, bungalow, garag | . ' 
viocitys house, barn, factory, wiiteuawhetyontntendtobulld | | COPYRIGHT 1909 BY P. F. COLLIER & SON We Supply the U. S. 


and we will send the booklet that tells the story you want. 


Paroid Roofing 


The roofing of quality that has stood the test of years 


Government. 


Prices Cut in Half 


™ this season. Our large 
new 104-page Band in- 
strument catalog Sent 
FREE. Write to-day. 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
163 E. 4th St., Cincinnati; or 
295 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ui. J 


Yay kWh Let’s Prove It 
Saved To You 


0 re es y American Writing Machine Co. 
345 Broadway, New York 


Type writer Branches in All Large Cities. 


Entered as second-class matter February (6, (905, at the Post- Offic “ 
at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March 
Price: United States and Mezico, 10 cen 
12 cents a copy, $6.00 a year. Fureign, 


Canada, 
, £7.80 a year 





Nothing is as important as a good roofing. Before buying | Volume XLII Number 23 
write us for free book, ‘‘Paroid Proofs,’’ and sample. 


F.W.BIRD & SON, Mfrs., 241 Mill St., E. Walpole, Mass. 






























No More Interesting or Better Paid 
Profession Exists Than 


Electricity 


OUR STUDENTS LEARN 

By Doing the Work Themselves 
under the guidance of skilled instruc- 
tors, in the largest and best equipped 
Electrical School in the world. 

Write or call for Prospectus C 

NEW YORK ELECTRICAL TRADE SCHOOL 
39 W. 17th St., New York 

















= os - e Bi 1 ireen I pin, Silk 
Irish Flag on pin, Miniature Pipe on pin, Miniature Wood Hod, Pot of Shau 











4 St. Patrick Buttons, 30c doz Paper Pin Flags Ide doz. Share 

rock Napkir ackage. Shamr ‘ Case loz. Irish Rose 

Cases, lve loz. Salted Nut Size, %e doz. St. Patrick Ja 
Pie Green Paper Irish Baskets, 10c. St. Patrick 


ally Card « doz. Dinner Cards, 4 loz. Party Invitations, 35e doz. 
ete catalogue free on request. All goods should be sent by express. We do not 


i 

I 

I 

Va ma harge 

B. Shackman & Co., Dept. 36, 812 Broadway, New York 


CONCRETE HOUSES 


Cost Less Than Wood 








EARN BIG SALARIES 


If you want to enter the easiest, best 





paid profession in the world, our free More handsome than Brick, Dur 
catalogue ““A Knight of the Grip”’ will sble as granite A Pettyjohn 
show you how. We assist our graduates 35.00 concrete block machine, 


sand, gravel and cement are all 
that is needed, Simple, easy and 
quick. We furnish fall instruc 


in securing good positions with the best 
firms all over the United States and 







Canada, Write (or call) for particulars today, ddress tions, Save money for yourself 
Dept. 175, _ National Salesman’s Training pasate or make money by selling b 
Chicago, Kansai New York, Minneapolis, San Franciscc Write for catalog and suggestion 





Write nearest office, 


THE PETTYJOHN CO., 646 N. Sixth St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


vou STAMMER 


880. we eK zy methods for home instructior 


t i Medal, World’s Fair t. Lou 
Geo Andrew Phe ‘No. "146 Adelaide St., Detroit Mich 


— Post Cards 


Fine Easter or Birthday Post Cards mailed for 10 cts, 
100 for 90 cts. Madison Art Genpeny, Madison, Conn. 


TYPE WRITERS wixis 


Mach nes SOLD OR RENTED 
ANYWHERE wg Mfrs. Prices allow 

















How to Converse 

The Art of Talking Well in Society 
TAUGHT BY MAIL 

You Moy —— 


H eg nversation 

H wt alt rotagher robe gs ses 

How to tel lote or story a 

How t t (a 
w i eas y Wy 


t 
How to be ar 

















Wr fefe © inforr 0 
20th CENTURY INSTRUC TION co, 
| Box 46, Leonard & Lafayette Sts.. N 


Can You Draw This ? 


sll as you can, send to us and 
you a handsome portfolio 
by the noted artist, Charles 

ere A course of lessons by mail, at home, may 
vedilihs you to earn a good salary asan artist and 


| 
| y " 
pe ‘a re Pom yo ig Se ee ee \ M VY Pp R E l VE C EK SSO R | ~ DUTCH BALD WIG, Svc; Chin Whiskers 
THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING J a 4 4 AKT on Gauze, 35c; Wax Nose, 15c; Grease Paint, 
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>; Entire Outfit, $1.00. Send us 5 sr 
Shattar a, Tenn. 15¢ ; Entir 
presences x Tina for large catalogue of plays, wigs and make 


= By WILLIAM H TART GREE ‘Sas enasctsons 00. dens. B. teloks, Chto 
f UNIVERSITY OF ¢ CHICAGO : | = . : AT E NT mo OR FEE 
The New President . By Frederick Palmer eres report bility. Tllust — ed Guide 


Taventione Waite sent free 


»k 1 
BY ANS. ‘WILKE. NS & CO., W eahinkten, dD. C 


The Man Roosevelt... By Mark Sullivan PATENTS ™ PAY * Protect Your Wea! 


Bill Taft of Yale . By Arthur H. Gleason 
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E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer, 1S2F, Washington, D. C. 








LEARN TO _REPAIR WATCHES 


se j ’ Toallace WwW] 1 |i F ht Forwarding Co. 

ao, a WAS | A Send Oft ee si By Wallace Irwin F Lelaroa REDUEED RATES on household good 

hep at Ve will teaoh you this trade in your own h eee } ° | points. 443 arquette 
‘ ant eal hes amahuntien yeu o8i base | ne ’ on Wright Building, St. Louis; 
a oe Wenge ny ry Lip opi Cartoons by ee Ct Fight Building, St. Louie 





t ia 
reSelms Watch School. 16 Pert y St.. Attiea, Indiana 











LIBRARY TRAINING SCHOOL, Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
- sean’ 


’ , 3° ° 4 Maat : awyer, Washington 
ony bys Ape Ry Anecdotes, Verses, Editorials, on the Inauguration 


ivice and books free 
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Julia T. Rankin, Director "Cacneaie Libeary of Atlanta Ga | | ASOF _~ : : . : 

LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL OR CAMP? — PATEL ERLE — PATENTS. that PROTECT 
YOU CAN FIND the SCHOOL ANT ED en er — ces = | ar.2 s. A. 'B. LAGEY. Ny och tata, D. Cc. Estab. 18 69 
by writing School Agency, 527-41 Park Row. N. ¥ Dramatic Number. March 20, with articles and pictures about plays le 
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Good pictures of men’s clothes are all right. 


ourselves. 


We use them 


But don’t be guided by good pictures alone. 


Many a man has gone into a clothes shop with a splendid fashion drawing in his 





mind and has come away with a clothes delusion on his back. For unfortunately, the 
picture artist does not make the clothes. And you can’t WHAR the pictures. 


Here is a clothes system that has 
something more than good pictures 
to offer you. 

Here is a clothes system that not 
only z/lustrates good clothes,—but 
tatlors them to your order. 

— Tailors them to your individual 
body measures. 

—Tailors them to hug, snug and 
pat, over every line and curve of 


your physique. 


Broadway Tailoring 





It is the business of The Royal 


Tailors to wholesale the needle 


work and genius of the master 


metropolitan tailor. 


To bring to you, no matter 


where you are, the clothes refine 









Over 5,000 Royal Dealers 


6 


The 


ment and style of Michigan Avenue 
and Broadway. 

To do for the millions what the 
high priced Fifth Avenue tailor is 
doing for his handful of millionaire 
clubmen at five times our price. 
We make it an economy to you, 
not an extravagance, to have the 


best of tailoring in your wardrabe 


2,000 Tailor Shops in One 








This business is really two 
thousand tailor shops massed into 
one,—with two thousand times the 
usual tailor’s resources for buying, 
designing, tailoring and pricing. 

\Where your local tailor buys his 
cloth by the bolt, we buy ours by 


the carle vad 


Royal Tailors 


And where he must copy his styles 
from arbitrary fashion plates, we 
have two sets of designers in the 
hearts of the two greatest clothes 
centers of the world, creating and 


perfecting designs of our own. 


All Pure Wool Alone 





Is it any wonder that, with facili- 
ties like these, we can offer 
you something more 
than picture-promises ? 

Weuse over two million 
dollars’ worth of woolens a 
year. Woolens, mind you. 
Pure wool, all wool, for not 
a thread of cotton is used in 
Royal tailoring And every suit 


is legally guaranteed—with a guar 





President 





New 


antee tag placed on the top button 
of every coat—warranting it to hold 
its style and fit until Worn Out. 

There is a dealer near you ready 
ineasure and 
us. Write 
his name. 


to take your 

















send it to 
for 


Fill out 
and send in 
this little “Card of 
Introduction” for our fas- 
cinating little booklet and the 
name of the nearest Royal dealer 





York 


148 Branch Royal Stores 
I 






















































































Colliers March Fiction Number 


The Lincoln-Child 


By 
JAMES OPPENHEIM 


VYLEARING in the fore st, 
/ In the wild Kentucky forest, 
And the stars, wintry stars strewn above! 
O Night that is the starriest 
Since Earth began to roll— 
For a Soul ‘ 
Is born out of Love! 
Wother love, father love, love of Eternal God— 
Stars have pushed aside to let him through— 
Through heaven's sun-sown deeps ’ 
One sparkling ray of God 
Ntrikes the clod— 
(And while an angel-host through wood and clear- 
ing sweeps!) 
Born in the Wild 
The Child— 
Naked, ruddy, new, 
Wakes with the piteous human cry and at the 
mother-heart sleeps. 


— the mother wild berrics and honey, 
To the father awe without end, 

To the child a swaddling of flannel— 

And a dawn rolls sharp and sunny 

{nd the skies of winter bend 

To see the first sweet word penned 

In the godliest human annal. 


oe Vother of the Wilderness— 
How strange the world shines in 

{nd the cabin becomes chapel 

tnd the baby reveals God— 

Siweet Mother of the Wilderness, 

Vew worlds for you begin, 

You have tasted of the appl 

That giveth wisdom starred. 


1° you dream, as all Mothers dream, 
That the child at your heart 

Is a marvel apart, 

1 frail star-beam 

Unearthly splendid? 

{h, you are the one mother 

Whose dream shall come true, 

Though another, not you, 

Shall see it ended. 


Ngee in the wide wilderness. 

h On a branch blown over a creek, 

lp a trail of the wild coon, 

In a lair of the wild bee, 

The wildling boy, by Danger’s stress, 
Learnt the specch the wild things speak, 
Learnt the Earth’s eternal tune 

Of God and starred Eternity 

Went to school where God Himself was master, 
Went to church where Earth was minister 
{nd in Danger and Disaste) 


Felt his future manhood stir! 


LL about him lay the land, 
J \ Eastern cities, Western prairie, 
Wild, immeasurable, grand, 
But he was lost where blossomy boughs make airy 
Bowers in the fore st. and the sand 
Wakes brook-water a clear mirror that gives back 
Green branches and trunks black 
ind clouds across the heavens lightly fanned. 


7 ET all the Future dreams, eager to waken, 
Within that woodland soul 

ind the bough of boy has only to be shaken 
That the fruit drop whereby this Earth shall roll 
1 little nearer God than ever before. 
Little recks he of war, 
Of national millions waiting on his word 
Dreams still the Event unstirred 
In the heart of the boy, the little babe of the wild 
But the years hurry and the tide of the sea 
Of Time ‘flows fast and ebbs. and he. even he 
Must leave the wilderness, the wood-haunts wild 
Noon shall the cyclone of Humanity 
Tearing through Earth suck up this little child 
tnd whirl him to the top, where he shall be 
Riding the storm-column in the lightning-stroke, 
Calm at the pe ak. while down below worlds raqe, 
tnd Earth goes out in blood and battle-smoke, 
ind. leaves him with the sun—an epoch and an 


’ 
age! 


USHED be our hearts, and veneration 

| | Steep us in joy, 

Hushed be our mills, while a saved nation 

Reveres this boy ! 

Hushed be our homes, while a holy elatio 

Vakes the heart mild 

Rac h home has a child 

ind we worship a race of Linecolns in each that 
we love! 

Vo. they may not stand above 

The storm and steer the States 

These littl children that are born fron is 
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The still existent spring of water on the Lincoln Farm, where Lincoln as a child played 


Vo, they may not Lincolns prove 

In the grandeur of their fates— 

But Lincolns let them be in the heart and in the 
soul— 

Even thus 

Shall our Earth again toward God a little swifter, 
nearer roll, 

Even thus 

Shall our children touch the stars where we have 
only glimpsed the Goal. 

Even thus and only thus 

Through the Future’s arch-like span 

May they go American! 

In his spirit shall they grow, 

To his law they shall be bound, 

With his light of God shall glow, 

With his love of Man be crowned! 


co, K of the miracle! 
1 child so like our child, 

{ babe born in the wild, 

{ little clod of clay, sweet blossoming and beautiful, 

Earth that is dumb and dead, 

Earth risen in child-shape, 

tnd suddenly agape 

tre the eyes and lips, and spread 

Is the heart and coiled the brain— 

tnd lo, the Silences are slain 

In our Wilderness of Silence where we were only 
two. 

Van and Wife, 

Comes this third and like the voice of God breaks 
through 

With his life 

tnd he answers back our Silence with his babbling, 
wordy strife— 

Born of woman, 

Born of man, 

He is human 

tnd he can 

Grow beyond us in the grandeur we began! 

1nd none greater than this boy 

Whom this day 

We revere with holy joy = 

ind we thank the stars the clay ‘ 

In Kentuch y took on human shape and spoke, 

In the Wilderness aivoke, 

In the woodlands grew a creature of the wild, 

This February child! 


ND lo, as he grew ugly, gaunt, 
l ind gnarled his way into a man, 
What wisdom came to feed his want, 
What worlds came near to let him scan 
ind as he fathomed through and through 
Our dark and sorry human scheme, 
He knew what Shakespe are never knew, 
What Dante never dared to dream— 
That Man is one 
Beneath the sun, 
ind all are equal before God— 
This truth was his, 
ind this it is 
That makes him more than mortals starred 
For not alone he knew it as a truth, 
He made it of his blood, and of his brain 
He crowned it on the day when piteous Booth 
Sent a whole land to weeping with world-pain 
When a black cloud blotted the sun 
{nd men stopped in the streets to sob 
To think Old Abe was dead 
Dead. and the day’s work still undone, 
Dead. and war’s ruining heart athrob, 
tnd earth with fields of carnage freshly spread 
Villions died fighting 


But in this man we mourned 

Those millions, and one other— 

ind the States to-day uniting, 

North and South, 

Kast and West, 

Speak with a people’s mouth 

1 rhapsody of rest 

To him our beloved best, 

Our big, gaunt, homely brother— 

Our huge Atlantic coast-storm in a shawl, 

Our cyclone in a smile—our President, 

Who knew and loved us all 

With love more eloquent 

Than his own words—with Love that in real deeds 
was spent. 


\HELLEY’S was a world of Love, 
h Carlyle’s was a world of Work, 
But Lincoln’s was a world above 
That of a dreamer or a clerk— 
Lincoln wed the one to the othér— 
Made his a world where love gets into deeds— 
Where man was more than merely brother, 
Where the high Love was meeting human needs! 
And lo, he made this plan 
Memorably American! 
Through all his life this mighty Faith unfurled! 
O let us see, and let us know 
That if our hearts could catch his glou 

1 faith like Lincoln’s would transform the world! 


H, to pour love through deeds 
() To be as Lincoln was !— 
That all the land might fill its daily needs 
Glorified by a human Cause! 
Then were America a vast World-Torch 
Flaming a faith across the dying Earth, 
Proclaiming from the Atlantic’s rocky porch 
That a New World was struggling at the Birth! 


A" is this not the day 

Fi That rolls the Earth back to that mighty hour 

When the sweet babe in the log-cabin lay 

And God was in the room, a Presence and a 
Power ?— 

When all was sacred—even the father’s heart— 

ind the stirred Wilderness stood still, 

ind roaring flume and shining hill 

Fe lt the working of God’s W ill? 

O living God, O Thou who living art, 

ind real, and near, draw, as at that babe’s birth, 

Into our souls and sanctify our Earth 

Let down Thy strength that we endure 

Vighty and pure 

As mothers and fathers of our own Lincoln-child— 

Make us more wise, more true, more strong, more 
mild, 

That we may day by day 

Rear this wild blossom through its soft petals of 
clay, 

That hour by hour 

We may endow it with more human power 

Than is our own— 

That it may reach the qoal 

Our Lincoln long has shown! 

O Child 

Noul torn from out our Noul! 


flesh of our flesh. bone of our bone, 


Vay you be great, and pure, and beautiful 
{ Soul to search this world 

To be a father, brother, comrade, son, 

1 toile? powerful, 

1 man with strength unfurled, 

{ man whose toil is done 

One with God’s Law above, 

Work wrought through Love! 
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Train after train came in to tax the limited facilities of the Hodgenville terminal. 
Soldiers, mounted police, and a thousand vehicles soon filled the spacious depot square 








As the President approached the little cabin the band played ‘**America’’ and 
“‘My Old Kentucky Home” and Old Glory was unfurled above the historic logs 





The President spoke from a chair. On the platform vith him were Mrs. Roosevelt, Miss Hon. Tsaiah T. Montgome ry, a former slave of Jeffe rson 
dtousevelt, Governor and Mrs. Willson of Ke ntucky, Secy. of War Gen. Wright, Ex-Gov 
ernor Folk of Missouri, Gen. J. G. Wilson of New York, and other distinguished guests the corner-stone a copy of the Emancipation Proclamation 

















Lincoln’s native town was gay with flags and banners that waved defiance to the 
rain and wind and gave a cheering welcome to the many thousand visitors 
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Into the huge tent provided by the Kentucky State Committee nearly 8,000 people 
were closely packed ; beyond the covering a great crowd moved restlessly about 








Davis, delivered an impre sive addre ss as he deposited into 








At Lincoln’s Birthplace 


Photographs by JAMES H. HARI 
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Patriotism in Verse 
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HE * . .* Collier’s for next week, March ¢ 
Spangle an- rene ong 

pangiec eas William H. Taft about 
ner,’’ .as a liter- 


articles, 


host’’ -ae 


Theodore 
and 

. . ee . . . . . . 
two, and points out their ‘difference in method and difference in 


The same number of Collier’s mill further portray 


carloons, photographs, and verse 


leaded advertisement, of which this 


nul contain a personal article by Is part: 


Roosevelt. in which he reviews “Stories and Tales as fascinating, seduc- 
— : 99 tive, and suggestive as the ‘Diaries of the 
intimate relations between the i ae i % 


French Maids’ of the time of Louis XIV. 
“Stories and Tales of plot, intrigue, 
lover, infidelity, exposure, and penalty.” 


What do you imagine the late Ham- 








= let would have said to the consistency 











deserves oblivion, along with ‘‘ vaunt- 
ingly swore,’’ ‘‘hireling and slave,’’ and ‘‘foul steps pollution.’? The 
day for untruth and insult in the guise of national honor is past. 
The soldiers referred to were no more deserving of these cheap insults 
than the American armies were. War is usually a calamity in which 
conviction, principle, and sacrifice are on both sides. The other two 
popular patriotic songs are at least harmless, although in word and 
thought they are something short of masterly : 

“Days of youth still lightly sparkle 

On thy brow so queenly fair, 
Yet what name in song or story 
Can to-day with thee compare?” 

Those lines would be fairly creditable to an intelligent pupil in the 
upper grammar The United States 
and stirring enough to be sung on February 12 or February 22; in 
memory of him of Virginia and him of Kentucky, Indiana, and Illi- 
nois; simple enough to unite South Carolina and Massachusetts, Ore- 
gon and Maine; just in feeling, beautiful in phrase, universal in spirit 
and in truth. Nearest to the right emotion comes ‘‘My Country, ’Tis 
of Thee,’’ but the song lacks power. We still await the melody and 
the words which shall give tongue to the best our country is and hopes 
to be; which shall be in truth national, inspiring us to the love of coun- 
try and also to the love of man. 


erades. deserves songs sweet 


Especially do we await a song which 
shall be equally popular above Mason and Dixon’s line and below. 
The work 


| To this 


harvest of appointments the members of Congress, long kept hungry 
by the Civil Service regulations, have looked for years with longing 
The whole spirit of honest government demands that those 
appointments be made by competitive examination; the necessities of 
the machines back home demand that they be made by the spoils sys- 
tem. 


Congress in a Hole 


N 1910 the people of the United States must be counted. 
will require about four thousand Government employees. 


eyes. 


Over a year ago the President, in a formal message, served on 
Congress notice of his own attitude: 
“The non-competitive examinations used in selecting the foree at Washington of 


the last two censuses served only as a cloak to hide the nakedness of the spoils 
system.” 


But Congress could not avoid the call of the machines. It passed 
a bill providing for the next census; it incorporated in the bill a 
provision that the clerks be appointed by the spoils system. This 
made the whole bill difficult to veto, but it was vetoed, and Con- 


gress must now pass another bill providing for the next census. It 


can not make protection of the Civil Service system more difficult 
for Tarr than it has been for RooseveLtr; and there is no reason 
to suppose that on this point Tarr will be less rigid than his 
predecessor. The next census will be the first in our history to be 


conducted upon a civilized plan. 


Do Angels Weep? 
* TORDS, WORDS, WORDS!’’ How mighty is the supply of 
sound under which hes no support of deeds. In the present 
newspaper outbreak against 


influential ‘* World 
a burden in 


‘*indecency on the stage,’’ notice the able 
and .’ It was the paper which made Gorky’s life 


this country, because marriage relations in Russia for the 


poor differ somewhat from those in the United States. It is now lead- 
ing a crusade against ‘“‘indecency on the stage.’’ What does it all 
mean? No doubt our stage deserves most that is said against it, but 
when did the ‘‘personal’’ column stop in the ‘‘World,’’? and why 

In the midst of the purity crusade we observe in that strenuous pub 


ation, on the same page with Dr. GrinpLE and Dr. Grey, a double 


of this? 
a man! how noble in reason! how infinite in faculty! 
like an angel! in apprehension how like a god!’’ 


| 


When this talent for minuteness is related to substance there need be 
no complaint. What makes American law ridiculous is the overthrow 
of verdicts on absurd technicalities in procedure, entirely unrelated to 
the merits. This it is which has led Mr. Tarr to speak with so much 
indignation against the travesty in which our courts indulge, with no 
GILBERT to give us at least the advantage of ‘the comic side; no Carroll 
to write about a new Alice wandering in a logic where white and red 
queens, rabbit, and hatter are easily surpassed. Two States have intro- 
duced bills to abolish the absurdity. Reversals are not to be made by 
the upper court unless it appears affirmatively that the error complained 
of caused justice to misearry. Probably Mr. Herrin will not allow the 
passage of the bill in California. Montana appears to be considerably 
stirred up. As one of her papers puts it, justice has been more than 
blind; she has been ‘‘hog-tied’’ in technicalities which cause the fate of 
Mr. John Doe to depend less upon his guilt than upon whether the 
judge wore his handkerchief in his right hip pocket or in his left. 


‘*What a piece of work is 
in action how 


Motion Out West 
N ‘‘HUDIBRAS”’ oceur some lines which might apply to several 
thousand lawyers at present living in the United States: 


“He could distinguish and divide 
A hair *twixt south and southwest side.” 


Poems in Prose 
rINHE HEN’S ADMIRERS GROW. Constant is their increase. The 
i first official act of Nebraska’s new Labor Commissioner was a formal 
According to Mr. Maupin, this 
fowl brought $18,000,000 worth of eggs to market in Nebraska last year. 
The Commissioner is unprepared to estimate the value of her offspring 
in the way of fried chicken. She laid 1,200,000,000 eggs in 1908. Placed 
end to end these eggs would reach around the earth and overlap 12,000 


appreciation of this pillar of society. 


They would make an egg walk three feet wide reaching from 
Omaha to Ogden. With ham they would furnish breakfast for 600,- 
000,000 people and make an omelette containing 625,000 cubic feet. 
The hen was worth more to Nebraska than the boasted wheat crop of 
$26,000,000 ; twice much the oat of $16,000,000 ; 
twenty times as much as the barley crop; twenty times as much as 


miles. 


almost as as crop 
the rye crop, and one-third as much as the much-talked-of crop of corn. 
The Commissioner believes Nebraska needs another seal. Is he not right 
in thinking that upon that seal no figure so well demands recognition 
as the ever-patient, busy, and unpretentious hen ‘ 


Prolonging Life 


QYTARTLING PROPOSALS nowadays are frequent. Here is one 
\ ) made by Dr. Fisuer, Professor of Political Economy at Yale, that 


life insurance companies shall spend money to instruct the publie in 


the laws of health. Seventy-five per cent of tuberculosis could be 
prevented. This would increase the average length of life two years. 
For typhoid the figures are eighty-five per cent preventable, with 


half a year of life thus saved; diphtheria, seventy per cent, with half 
The could be the 
tion of accidents which are preventable. At years 


elimina- 
could 


a year average raised almost a year by 
eight 


milk, and water. If 


least 


be gained by reasonably pure air, we live longer, 


we live better. Men and women must scratch hard to find enough for 


food, clothing, education, leisure, recreation. It requires some sixteen 


or twenty years before the individual scratches for himself. Kill 
him off at thirty and it is rather hard to get ahead in the task of 
raising standards. Nobody would gain more than the mothers. The 
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cost of children to them, in pain, in grief, in time, in every kind of sae- 
rifice, would be indefinitely reduced. To make the world better, noth- 
ing could accomplish quite as much as a few simple improvements in 
our habits. To breathe sufficiently, chew with thoroughness, choose food 
for nourishment, drop the spitting pastime, exercise, keep the windows 
open, and not overheat the rooms, would be to lengthen life, improve 
it, make it far more unmistakably worth the living. 


Booze and Good Roads 


ESTWARD as well as eastward, from the Middle States, the 
\ course of the prohibition wave takes its way. The Anti-Saloon 
League of America is making an issue of prohibition in Utah and Idaho 
at the present sitting of Legislatures in those two States. If prohibi- 
tion fails to pass in Utah it will be owing almost wholly to the activi- 
ties of one man, and this man is Frep J. Krese., whose name is seldom 
written in Utah without the prefix ‘‘Hon.’’ before it. On two ocea- 
sions he has financed trips for the Mormon Tabernacle choir to distant 
points: once to the Portland Fair and once to an irrigation congress in 
Sacramento. One of the first measures introduced in the present Leg- 
islature was to reimburse him for money advanced so that Utah might 
make a proper exhibit at the last session of the Irrigation Congress held 
at Albuquerque. His home city of Ogden is now erecting a high school 
on ground donated by him known to be worth $22,000, and, during the 
recent campaign, Stake President L. W. Suurtuirr, in charge of the 
Mormon Church in Ogden, accepted a check for $5,000 from him for 
the use of the Weber Stake Academy. Among the business interests 
of Hon. Frep J. Kieseu is the jobbing of liquor. He is the largest 
Utah jobber of this product, and is the personal agent of the National 
Brewers’ Association in its efforts to start backfires against prohibition. 
A Democrat who has always before contributed liberally to the coffers 
of his party, he is reported to have said to a committee composed of 
W. W. Brownineé and T. D. Jonnson of the Weber County Demo- 
eratic Committee, when they called on him in October, 1908, for 
funds, that this year he was with the other fellows, that he had 
‘*fixed’’ it with Reep Smoot and his party to call off prohibition, and 
that it took all the money he could raise to fulfil the expectations of 
the Republican treasurer. As the National Brewers’ Association no 
doubt gathers skill in each new center where it must make a stand 
against the pfohibitionists, its bill in Utah may represent the latest 
expression of its ability. Outside of a ery against saloons, the coun- 
try districts are next most emphatic in demands for good roads. This 
bill offers to spend on good roads half the revenues raised from the 
saloons, and, moreover, gives the country districts much of the money 
raised on saloon licenses in cities. Thus the bill of the liquor men rather 
successfully establishes the country members in a hole. 


° Copper and the Soil 

A’ ONTANA FARMERS living in the Deer Lodge Valley have been 
M making an important test of what is legally right. The Washoe 
smelting plant, which reduces the ores of the Amalgamated copper 
mines, is situated in this valley. The farmers sought to close down 
the plant by injunction because of the poison of the arsenical fumes, 
which, they alleged, killed vegetation and sickened and destroyed cat- 
tle. Smelting plants in other regions have been closed because of the 
injury to neighboring agricultural interests. The present case has lasted 
three years, and has cost over half a million dollars. Very important 
to the West has been this pioneer struggle between the miner’s pick 
and the farmer’s plow. Judge Hunt of the Federal Court, sitting at 
Helena, now renders a decision that the closing of the ten-million-dollar 
smelter would be of such destructive consequences to the mining inter- 
ests that no equity would lie in granting the injunction. He has deter- 
mined, however, to grant further hearing to both sides, that he may 
pass upon the question of whether the nuisance may not be abated by 
the adoption of reasonable remedies which may lessen the quantity of 
poison escaping from the stacks. The closing of the smelter would 
divorce the farmers from the markets of the mines, but, on the other 
hand, one interest should not be permitted to lay waste the other. The 
vast mineral resources of the West await still that touch of fair enter- 
prise which is alien to the fortunes of the wildcatting promoter. Such 
enterprise should not meet discouragement, but it should hardly be 
allowed to lessen the permanence and endurance of the soil. To the 
courts both sides are driven for wisdom, patience, and fairness in the 
settlement of such elemental disputes. Their decisions may make or 
mar the future for the human tide of population sweeping westward. 


Wool 
V ESTERN FLOCK-MASTERS whose sheep graze over the plateau 


country of the Rockies and beyond were, in the early autumn of 


1908, in a state of dejection. As the shearing season advanced, the wool 
passed into the hands of Eastern commission men at prices which indi 
cated almost a total failure of the market. Small councils at first took up 
the matter. Then larger ones were held, and finally, on January 16, 1909 
the details of a new defensive trust were formulated at an all-Western 
conference of sheep men, held at Pocatello, Idaho. Preceding this meet 


ing there had been held a conference at Cheyenne, Wyoming, in July 
y 


1908, a larger conference at Salt Lake City on August 25, and a group 
of State meetings in November. What the sheep men were fighting 
against they found out at the Salt Lake meeting, where they decided 
that there was a buying trust, and that the agents who were so liberal 
with champagne dinners and so scant with offers for wool were its rep- 
resentatives. If the big unit plan was good for the buyer, why not for 
the seller? The vulnerable point of the individual sheep man was his 
pressing need for money immediately at the close of the shearing season. 
With this pressure removed he would not have to come to terms, as he 
was being forced to do by the commission men and their agents. To 
fight a trust of buyers with a bigger trust of sellers was the slogan that 
resulted in the establishment of the ‘‘ National Wool Warehouse and 
Storage Company,’’ a corporation that bids fair to revolutionize the 
methods of wool traffic within the season now immediately approaching. 
It promises to shake off with one movement the whole tribe of wool 
buyers from the East who have flourished among the flocks ever since 
Western wools began to seek an Eastern market, and to substitute in 
their stead at Chicago a wool depot where each year there will be shipped 
150,000,000 pounds of wool, there to be offered, not to commission men, 
but to big manufacturers direct. Chicago has fostered the move- 
ment from its inception, with a wise eye to possessing the central 
wool market of the whole United States. 


Breathing Space 

J OW KEEN is Chicago’s desire for open air, compared with its 
H desire to accept an expensive bequest from MArsHALL FIELD? 
Mr. FIELD was rich enough to have bought a large amount of land in 
any part of ‘he city and made it into a park for the museum for 
which he left the money in his will. Such a little park would have 
had the same value for Chicago that Five Points, Union Square, and 
Madison Square have for New York; and the importance of small 
parks is rapidly becoming realized in all of our large cities. Mr. 
FIELD, however, gave only the money for the museum, and asked the 
city to give the site, it being generally understood that he expected 
the building to be erected on the Lake Front. The question is by no 
means easy. It would not be pleasant to give up the ten or fifteen 
million dollars which Mr. Frevp left for the perpetuation of his name; 
but, on the other hand, it may in the long run be better to sacrifice this 
gift for the purpose of keeping the Lake Front open, with the inei- 
dental advantage of giving to extremely rich men an example which 
may be of service in the generations to follow ours. 


Gist 
ib igews FOLLOWING LETTER is not manufactured. It was written 
by a New Hampshire boy : 
“My DEAR — —: 

“T made a Esquirmo hut. 

“[ had 3 slids 1 of whieh the double runer almost ran into the stone wall. 
Another time the double runer broke threw the crust and tiped over and 2 of us 
were thrown off. Another time I was on my sled and ran into the tree and was 
thrown about one foot off. 

“T am going to buy a revolver and fire it the 4 of July eve. 


“Goodbye, ss cas 9 
It is a typical small-boy letter, because it is confined to news. The 
editorial style develops later. The adult elaborates his opinions. The 
boy at six states what has happened, is happening, and is about to 
happen, and lets it go at that. 


A Jap on Togo 

7 ERY STRAIGHTFORWARD and friendly is the reply which we 
\V have received to our little paragraph calling attention to the fact 
that, in the multitude of comments on Hashimura Togo’s Letters, none 
had been from Japanese. The following letter comes to us from Detroit : 

“FEB. 7, 1909. 
“HON, SIR: 

“[ have enjoyed the reading of your words in connexion with ‘Cigars’ ‘in your 
COLLIER’s National weekly Fiction No of Jan 30 1909 and in part on page 8 | 
think you think no man of japanese parents wants to announce to to you what 
is his thoughts of Mr. Togo I will tell you what are mine, He is not he is a man 
name Irving a Japanese man would not write thus was he not to write better | 
expect Togo is to be laffed at I canot see so I am Japanese traveler who sell 
tobacco at many cities but I am writing english as englishman writes it dont 
you think so to so why must Togo make so many mistakes I neglect to see the 
fun in great CoLier’s weekly showing how many mistakes a poor Japanese who 
is not from Japan does not make I am now asking to be excused if I am _ not 
polite but you require some Japanese to reply to you and I do. 

“Yours truly, ADACHI KOMINURA.” 

Mr. Apacut Kominura does us no small favor in putting so directly the 
point of view of a Japanese, and his fear that he may not be polite 
results only from the courtesy of his race. We think he is mistaken, 
however, in imagining that Togo is being laughed at for his imper 
fect knowledge of English. We have met no one who was inclined to 
think that the Japanese were belittled by these ‘‘Letters.’” The gen- 
eral opinion is that expressed by Mark Twain, when he told how warmly) 
he had come to eare for Togo. That Schoolboy necessarily has failed to 
grasp all the details of a foreign language, but most noticeable in him 
are the wisdom, brilliancy, and kindliness with which he faces the varied 
problems of his new environment 
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One Hundred Years After 


President Roosevelt’ Lays the 


PPARLY on the morning of Febru 
ary 12 heavy gray clouds hung 
low over the State of Kentucky 
and a drizzling rain, driven by 
a spasmodie wind, placed the 
object of a nation’s interest into 
the setting central Kentuckians 
call “a soft day.” To the thou 
sands who braved this chill, wet 
wind, with the spongy tramping, 
this was a veritable hardship; to 
those who accepted discretion as the better part of valor 
it was a keen disappointment; but to the seekers afte 
the real sentiment of the hour it was, perhaps, an in 
spiration. The theory of probabilities would reduce it 
to almost a certainty that it was such a chill, wet, 
windy “soft day” that hung around the little log cabin 
an even hundred years before when neighbor Mrs. Enlow 
crossed the fields to help out and to keep the hospitable 
log fire within cheerfully burning. 

A strange contrast, these two twelfth days of Feb 
ruary, one hundred years apart. On that morning of 
1809 there was a quiet excitement within the cabin 
rather than about it. The broken fields rested undis 
turbed beneath the gray heavens. The neighbors about, 
and few in number, came casually over. The grist 
stone, that now serves as a stoop before a nearby house, 
that day rested near the cabin under the shelter of 
split shingles; the old ox-yoke rested upon the cabin 
wall for support; about the old spring, where gourd 
dippers were carelessly dropped, there was no retaining 











wall. Only a bird a-wing came down the road; the 


muddy way was used only under the force of dire neces 
sity, and at the other end the lazy little town of Hodgen 
ville rested quite unconcerned. The whole world might 
some time commemorate that day and place, but Hardin 
County knew nothing of this then. The life that that 
day came to excite and interest this rude little cabin 
home lived to excite and interest the people of all the 
nations of the globe. 

On February 12, 1909, despite the drizzling rain and 
wind, the once lazy little town of Hodgenville was alert 
and wide-awake to commemorate the event that had 
passed unobserved a hundred years before. In that hun 
dred years that little town had grown to the dignity of 
a county-seat. It had taken upon itself a hustling, en 
terprising air. It had become an active business center. 
with concrete walks and curbed thoroughfares. On the 
centennial day, its streets were ablaze with gay flags 
and banners and streamers of tricolored bunting that 
waved defiance at the elements. At the little railway 
station half a dozen keys were brought in to supplement 
the single key that ordinarily fills the telegraphie de 
mands of the village. The railroad ran switching spurs 
out on the adjacent fields to accommodate the specials 
that successively rolled in from the country round. ‘The 
early morning trains brought the Louisville mounted 
police, their magnificent gray horses, gold-braided bridles 
and all. The next train brought in a detachment of cavalry 
and infantry from the State militia, who joined th 
Hodgenville marshals in their gay blue-and-gold and tri 
colored rosette sashes. Next came the special, bringing 
the Governor of Kentueky and his blue-and-gold uni 
formed staff. When the President’s special arrived at 
Hodgenville, the little town was keenly alive. <A long, 
thoroughly democratic procession formed in line and 
started out over the soft, deep, muddy trail that lay 
between Hodgenville and the farm. In that procession 
were fine horses and gaily uniformed military men, rid 
ing beside countrymen astride horses innocent of eithe1 
saddle or blanket. Rusty boots, dangling free of stir 
rups, brushed against neatly polished puttees. Less for 
tunate pedestrians wound in and out ef the livery equi 
pages brought down from Cincinnati and Louisville. 


Ten Thousand People 
i’ THE distance could be seen on the farm the large 


white roof of the tent, brought down from Cincinnati 
by the Kentucky State Committee, that, in many othe 


ways, did such praiseworthy service. Under this tent 
the crowds began to gather, almost at the early break 
of day. Before nine o’eclock the long platoons of hiteh 
ing-posts were all filled. By noon about ten thousand 
people were on the farm. It was nearly one when the 
ollicial carriages, with their military escorts, came trot 
ting down the farm road to the old rock spring. \ 
cordon of soldiers flanked the hill slope that reached up 
to the eabin door “Present arms!”—and up the hill 
came the President, hat in hand, followed by his.and the 
Governor’s party. The flag was slowly hoisted to the 
top of the old liberty pole while the band played “Amer 
ica.” Then a curious crowd grew reverent as the strains 


of “My Old Kentucky Home” reached the President, and 
he paused before the humble little cabin home in which 
Liberty wrought her great miracle 

\ strange contrast, this, to that pieture which the 
little cabin looked out upon an even hundred years be 


for: Its peace was then undisturbed Now, it was the 
center of a nation’s thought and observance As the 
President and the other speakers circled around the 


! 
cabin to the stand erected before the tent there was no 
boisterous demonstration. The tender sentiment invested 


in the two pictures the little cabin had witnessed in the 

‘ f a hundred years took hold of every heart 

On the platform with the President were Mrs. Roose 

velt, Miss Roosevelt, Governor Willson and Mrs Willson 
Governor Folk of Missouri, Secretary of War General 

I e EK. Wright. General James Grant Wilson of New 


space 


Corner-stone of the Memorial Building at 


York, Colonel Cowan of Louisville, and other distin 
guished visitors. 

At 12.30 Governor Willson arose and introduced the 
Rev. Dr. E. L. Powell of Louisville, who pronounced the 
invocation. Governor Willson then addressed the great 
assembly on behalf of Lincoln’s native State, declaring 
that however much Indiana might claim him as _ her 
youth or Illinois as her citizen or the nation as her great 
leader and savior, or even all the world as its hero, 
Kentucky would always hold a justifiable pride in affec 
tionately claiming him as her son; that Kentucky would 
always remain the proud and adoring mother. 

In concluding, he introduced ex-Governor Folk of 
Missouri, the President of the Lincoln Farm Asso 
ciation, who, speaking on behalf of the Association. 
said: 

“In erecting this memorial the South has responded as 
generously as the North. In revering the name of Lin 
coln, there is now no North or South, no East or West 
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The Birthplace of Lincoln 


There is but one heart in all, and that the heart of 


patriotic America. So the memorial to be erected here 


by South as well as North will not only be in memory 
of Lineoln, but it will be a testimony that the fires of 
hatred kindled by the fierce civil conflict of nearly half 


a century ago are dead, and from the ashes has arisen 


the red rose of patriotism to a common country and loy 


alty to a common flag. It will be a monument in the 


forward progress of a nation dedicated to the liberty and 
happiness of mankind.” 

At the conclusion of his address, Governor Folk intro 
duced President Roosevelt in most laudatory terms. He 
compared him to the greatest of Americans and his feat 
lessness and his love of country to Lincoln’s. The Presi 
dent was obviously pleased, and, facing a prolonged and 


hearty greeting of cheers, when he had quieted the crowd, 


he said: “I thank you, Governor Folk.” Then, swinging 
around, he added: “Give me a chair to stand on”; then 
loudly exclaiming with a smile: “You shall see me even 


if you are unable to hear m« After indulging in a few 
good-natured remarks about the composite political com 
plexion of the speakers on the platform, he set forth vig 
orously upon his set speech, which we were able to report 
in the supplement in our issue of February 13, and which 
has been accepted by practically every publication in the 
United States as the national centennial expression of 
Abraham Lincoln 
In concluding the formal platform program, Secretary 
of War General Luke E. Wright of Tennessee spoke on 
behalf of the Confederate veterans. and General James 
Grant Wilson of New York, President Lincoln’s personal 
friend, spoke in behalf of the Federal veterans In his 
iddress General Wright said 
Among the combatants there were tens of thousands 
of men who felt the sweet reasonableness of Lincoln’s 


dispassionate statements. whose hearts were touched by 








the Lincoln Birthplace Farm 


his pathetic ery for peace, and yet who, caught up in the 
rising excitement of the time, alined themselves under 
the stress of circumstances on the one side or the other, 
tens of thousands of men on both sides deploring war, yet 
when war seemed inevitable ranging themselves with 
their neighbors. It seemed the very irony of fate that 
so gentle a spirit, so sympathetic and kindly a nature, 
should be forced, by the stern logic of events over which 
he had no control and for which he in no way was re- 
sponsible, to assume the rdle of Commander-in-Chief in 
a sanguinary civil war between men of the same blood 
and the same traditions. 

“His many acts of personal kindness to Southern pris- 
oners and Southern sympathizers demonstrated how free 
from the spirit of malice or vengeance he was. As in 
the progress of time it became evident the Union arms 
would triumph, he evinced no feeling of exultation o1 
sense of personal triumph, but only an anxious desire 
to restore the Southern States to their former place in 
the Union and to heal the wounds of civil strife. That 
he would have succeeded in carrying with him a great 
majority of the people of the North in his beneficent 
purpose does not, to my mind, admit of doubt; and that 
there would have followed speedily the union of hearts 
is equally certain. It was, indeed, cruel that, at the 
moment when he had reached the point for which he 
had striven, he should have to die at the hands of a 
hare-brained actor who was in no way identified with 
the South or her people. Still more cruel was fate to 
the Southern people. The dies ire of reconstruction 
was the inevitable result, and reconstruction did more 
to postpone reconciliation than did the war itself.” 

The Speech of a Former Slave 

ND General Wilson, in his address, most effectively 
L showed how Lincoln’s people, North and South, East 
und West, were all in one column and all marching one 
way now. At the conelusion of the formal addresses 
the speakers left the platform, joining the officers of The 
Lincoln Farm Association at the corner-stone, which 
hung suspended by a derrick over the foundation of the 
memorial building that is to shelter the birthplace cabin. 
To President Roosevelt, Governor Folk handed a copy 
of the Constitution of the United States, which the 
President deposited in the box. Then occurred one of 
the most impressive moments of.the great occasion and 
the great day. To Mr. Isaiah T. Montgomery of Mis 
sissippi, a former slave of Jefferson Davis. Governor 
Folk handed a copy of the Emancipation Proclamation, 
Taking it in his hand, he turned to the great crowd and 
said in a clear, ringing voice: 

“At this the birthplace of the immortal Lincoln I 
speak as one of the four million slaves that received 
the priceless boon of liberty through a stroke of his 
pen, and as a representative of ten millions of negro 
citizens of our beloved country. 

“I would speak of him as one of exceeding humbk 
birth, rocked in the eradle of adversity, but chosen of 
God the prophet of human liberty and the liberator of 
not merely the body of four million black men, but of tie 
minds and hearts of all his countrymen. 

“I wish that words of mine could not merely recall 
but impress upon you the fact that he entered the 
mighty contest that engaged his great talents not as 
the enemy but as the true friend of the South, oppos- 
ing slavery in the spirit of Kentucky’s great states- 
man, Henry Clay, whose sublime utterances he _ fre- 
quently quoted in the famous anti-slavery debates with 
Douglas. 

“From the moment he entered that contest we see him 
rise and tower above all the other figures of his day. 
Whether in pleading, in suffering, or in commanding, 
his rugged character stands out as a beacon-light mark 
ing the pathway of truth and righteousness until the 
culminating act of his career: the promulgation of the 
immortal ‘Emancipation Proclamation,’ a copy of which 
| now have the honor to deposit among the archives of 
this commemorating corner-stone 

“| deposit this proclamation 

“First—On behalf of ten millions of grateful people 
who will ever remember the noble man who espoused 
their helpless cause without hope of fee or reward. 

“Second—On behalf of a free and united people still 
impressed with the presence of grave and unsolved diffi 
culties, yet all alike cherishing the life and example 
of this great man, looking upward full of hope, with 
an abiding faith in the great Author of our national 
destiny.” 

Following this, without word or comment, other docu 
ments of interest were deposited in the leaden box by 
Secretary Wright, General Wilson, Mr. Clarence H. Mac 
kay, Mr. Robert J. Collier, Governor Folk, Mr. Richard 
Lloyd Jones, and Governor Willson of Kentucky, who, 
concluding, spread over all a small silk flag of our coun 
try. A silver trowel in the hands of President Roosevelt 
smoothed out the soft mortar as the derrick slowly set 
in place the huge block of granite rhe national anthem 
was again translated into “My Old Wentucky Home” as 
wreaths and flowers from many school-children wer 
laid at the foot of the time-worn cabin With a silent 
recognition of the shelter these worn logs gave one hun 
dred years ago, the President and the many distinguish 
guests passed quietly down the little slope before the 
open cabin door The military eseorts formed in lin 
In half an hour the little town of Hodgenville, that earliet 
in the day with some trepidation had temporarily as 
sumed the distinetion of being the pital of our country 


relinquished its claim 
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Progress in Dry Farming 


Routing the Desert from Its Last Stand in the Arid West—Proving that ““Any Land that Will Grow a Crop 
of Sagebrush Will Grow a Crop of Wheat’’—Locking Up the Winter’s Snows 


NTO the desolate sage of the 
West, where five years ago there 
seemed not the slightest hope of 
a future, a new process of farm- 
ing is making its invasions. 
“Dry Farming” it is popularly 
styled, and by the scientists 
interested in its development 
“Arid Farming.” Objection to 
the popular designation comes 
from them on the ground that 
the method seeks not to farm without water, but to 
utilize the winter snows in the hot months of the 
summer by so preparing the soil that it will drink 
in the moisture like a sponge, and then to so seal 
over the soil that it will refuse to yield up its stores 
to the ordinary lure of evaporation. 

Five years of splendid crops, the development of the 
process until its yields of milling wheat have increased 
from five and ten bushels per acre to twenty and thirty 
bushels, are what carry the new process beyond the stage 
of experimentation. For little desert villages of the 
Western arid belt the system has brought surrounding 
fields of assessable wealth instead of mere desert waste. 
In the transformation under its sudden impulse you find, 
instead of whitewashed log cabins with stone slab steps 
that have stood for two generations, villages of modern 
homes with sanitary plumbing, paved streets, water- 
works, sometimes even sewers. 

I am speaking now more particularly of the farm 
system in Utah valleys, where I have seen it grow in 
popularity and scope. Its results in other Western 
States, where it is obtaining wide vogue, may be slightly 
different on their civilization. Public interest became 
so worked up in the West in the matter two years ago 
that a conference of all people interested in it was called 
to assemble in Denver. It brought together people from 
eighteen States, and a score of Government experts, and 
established the Trans-Missouri Dry-Farming Congress. 





By ISAAC RUSSELL 














The water supply shown here is all that is used on a 600-acre farm in the heart of the arid region 


that at last a war of final extermination was on and 
that the desert was being routed from its last vantage 
ground in the West. An actuality far greater than the 
wildest dreams of pioneer forefathers was, in its quiet 
way, looming up in the terms of brush fires ablaze and 
uprooting harrows. Across another rise in the ground 
there burst upon the view a great sea of yellow grain, 
heading out in the warm July sun, whereas for all the 














An outfit of this kind, »anned with from three to six men, and accompanied by a coal and water wagon, is all 
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the equipment needed for a 3,000-acre farm, with 1,500 acres seeded in a year,—the ordinary dry-farm custom 


A year ago the second Congress, in Salt Lake City, 
brought many delegates. 

In the sixty years that crops have been steadily raised 
under irrigation in Utah, the total acreage brought into 
cultivation for wheat has been, to quote the latest re 
port of the State statistician, 111.213 acres, with an 
average yield of 28 bushels. Recently, the fifth erop, 
except in the case of a few long-established experimental 
farms, was being harvested from the dry desert lands, 
and the acreage returns showed 108,644 acres cleared of 
sage, with an average yield of 15 bushels per acre. 

I first had a practical introduction into the secrets of 
dry farming in 1905, up to which time I had heard of 
the science as a schoolman’s theory. Its most enthu 
siastic advocate in our vicinity was Dr. John A. Widt 
soe, a graduate of Harvard University, who had filed on 
a tract of land in a desolate waterless section known as 
“Dog Valley.” It was a basin surrounded by low hills 
in a parched country five miles from the nearest water, 
and so hopeless in the eyes of an ordinary irrigation 
farmer that when Widtsoe’s plows were put to work le 
became the laughing-stock of two whole valleys. | 
accepted an invitation to a “plowing demonstration” on 
his farm, and as we rode on horseback across the ten 
miles of sagebrush separating it from the nearest town 
I first sensed that some new force was at work within 
the land. I saw a black cloud of smoke hanging on th: 
horizon as we approached, and saw workmen busy, as 
we got a nearer view, piling up desert sage that, since 
the waters of some prehistoric lake had receded, had 


defied and resisted all advances of civilization. Then. 
when a great steam-plow bore down upon us, puffing and 
snorting in the labor of dragging a sagebrush-cutter. 
improvised out of railroad rails, I came fully to know 


miles over which we had come from the railroad there 
had been only the desert grays and the dusty sagebrush 

“Any land that will grow a crop of sagebrush will 
grow a crop of wheat,” explained Dr. Widtsoe as he 
talked of what was going on. At that time he was un- 
attached and was working alone on a favorite subject 
developed from his college studies. Now he is presi- 
dent of the State’s agricultural college, and all of the 
land over which we had passed in getting to his farm 
is plowed and growing crops of wheat. At that time 
the State was offering it. as State-grant land, at $1.50 


_—_———$————————___————— 





per acre, with no takers. Now the owners are refusing 
$20, with many offers. As we rode past a section-house 
on the railroad, Dr. Widtsoe pointed out the only land 
in the arid belt of that particular valley that had ever 
come into private ownership. It was the land on which 
the railroad switchman had built his home, and he had 
lapsed his title after making his first payment of 25 
cents per acre to the State. 

All the science there is to arid farming is so simple 
that one wonders how it could have remained unknown 
so long. Dr. Widtsoe called it to my attention in the 
fact that alongside the road, where wagons sometimes 
stirred the surface soil in turning out to avoid mud- 
holes in bad weather, the desert weeds were greener 
than farther out where the ground was never stirred. 
Among the growing wheat he pointed it out again by 
showing a sample of ground that had gone unprepared, 
taken eight inches below the surface. It was so dry and 
dusty that it could be blown from the hand with the 
breath. ‘Ten feet away another sample, taken within the 
zone of tillage at the same depth, was so damp that it 
could be rolled into an adhesive putty-ball. ‘All that 
we have done,” was Dr. Widtsoe’s explanation, ‘thas been 
to open the land with our plows in the fall to receive 
the moisture, and then to seal it over with our harrows, 
so that the capillary ducts, by which the water works 
its way to the surface, have been broken and the land 
covered by a separate, stirred surface coating that acts 
as would a blanket. Wherever there is over twelve 
inches of rainfall a year it will produce a crop if prop 
erly conserved. Almost all our desert has more than 
this amount of rain. 

Dry-farming crops now are many in number, and 
range from cereals, that are well established, to fruits, 
melons, corn, and potatoes, where the status of the crops 
may still be said to be experimental. 

In 1905 six State experiment farms were established 
in Utah to demonstrate what crops can be grown with 
out irrigation. They have already announced three dif 
ferent varieties of wheat for seeding, one to be used fo1 
each successive year. 

Papers read before the second session of the Trans 
Missouri Dry-Farming Congress show that this method 
of soil culture has a foothold in Idaho, Montana, Colo 
rado, Wyoming, New Mexico, Arizona, eastern Oregon, 
and throughout the arid area of the Great Plains. It 
may restrict the use of irrigation to the more valuable 
crops, and develop dependence upon the dry desert land 
for the hardier crops that ean be grown there efficiently. 














All that was done to this desert was to scrape off the sagebrush, and replace wt with wheat seed 


after careful fall plowing and hary ywing. The yield was twenty-five bushels of wheat per acre 
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THE LADDER 


Maiden, Her Three Prisoners, and the Cliff that the Four of Them Climbed 
By CHARLES G. D. ROBERTS 


A Tale of the Captured Indian 





bare, three-storied, barnlike 
structure which served the mill 
hands for a boarding-house was 
on fire. The old fire-hose, brought 
hurriedly from the mill, had 
burst under the first strain. The 
flames were having it all their 
own way. The straggling, un 
lovely village, the hilloeky street, 
the heaps of sawdust and slabs, 
the squat, weatherbeaten mill, 
the ranged piles of yellow, new-sawn deals and boards, 
were all brought out brilliantly against the night by the 
furious crimson glare. The erowd, lining the farther 
side of the street, stared with solemn, uplifted faces 
Excitement came seldom to the village of Buekman’s 
Mills, so it was well to squeeze all one could out of the 
present spectacle. 











But suddenly a groan of horror went up, and the 
calm of the crowd broke into tumult. \ child’s form 
had appeared in the topmost window at the right. Men 
raced for ladders. But one tall figure, in 
and top-boots, had dashed straight for the front door 
jamming his big slouch hat down hard upon his head 
as he ran. 


shirt-sleeves 


“It’s Mart Block.’ went the word among the crowd 
If anybody kin, he’ll git throught.” 

Then, suddenly. a red glow came into four of the 
\ long, vellow flame darted out 
through the front door, and the stairway burst into blaze 


front windows at once. 


But by this time a ladder had arrived Eager hands 
hoisted it below the window where the child was lean 
Ing out And as it was being raised, into the window 
came Martin Block, and put his arm around the child 


ind looked down \ wild cheer went up to him 
The ladder was thrust into place, held almost pet 
pendicular by the men at its foot It did not quite 
ich the window sill. but no one doubted that Block 
ould get to it with his burden Nevertheless, he seemed 

hesitate The crowd fell silent with suspenss 
Come up and get her, some one shouted Block 4 
may as half-way up the ladder before the sen 
| sed his lips Bloc reached out. put the 
his hands. and watehed her being carried 

TweTy 
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“I slipped out of the brush with my knife in my hand” 


But he made no motion to follow. A light flashed into 
the room behind him. He turned and looked at it. Was 
he mad? Suddenly he shouted. ‘The crowd saw and fell 


silent. He shouted again, and was heard. 
“A rope! Fling me a rope!” 


Ropes had been brought in the beginning. In a mo 
ment a coil came cireling up to him, delivered with the 
accuracy of the river-man who must make quick moot 
ings. Block seized it and disappeared for a moment 
while he made it fast to the bedstead in the room, which 
he jerked up to the window. Then he slipped out from 
the window as if pursued by the flames, which leaped 
forth at the same instant: and, to the speechless be 
wilderment of the crowd, came swiftly down the rop: 
hand over hand, ignoring the very existence of the lad 
der beside him. 

An hour later, when the house was but a heap of 
vlowing ruins, Martin Block, his scorched face and hands 
shining with sweet-oil, was sitting in the back room of 
the Mills store. The storekeeper, Sandy MacNutt, was 
there, and big Steve Corrigan, the foreman, and Jim 
Sayres, the river boss. 
kerosene bracket-lamp hung on the wall just over Martin 
Bloeck’s head, but the wick was badly cut and one cornet 
of the flames, jutting up like a horn, had blackened halt 
the chimney, so that the light was dim, and Block’s face 
beneath the lamp, was in deep shadow 


The room was lighted by a large 


From four pipes 
the smoke arose in thin bluish clouds Four glasses were 
raised with great unanimity of sentiment 


Needed that. I reekon boys!” Block said Wiping 
mouth cautiously as if it hurt to touch his lips 
Sure, an’ you had a right to it responded Corrigan 


varmly, passing his empty glass across the table for an 


ybvious purpose 


I’m a bit drv myself!’ remarke Sil cs i 
Corrigan’s exampk MacNutt and Block hastened to 
show themselves in aceord Phen a certain tension seemed 
to relax, and all settled themselves back comfortably in 
their chairs 

Martin!” drawled Savres after blowing a long { 
smoke contemplatively from his lips 
it for?” 

Do what for?” aske Blow if " 


Savres grunted impatienth 


Y’aint like a man what would do it 








Iilustrated by MAYNARD DIXON 


After another pause: “T was afraid to come down the 
ladder,” answered Block quietly. 

An incredulous laugh greeted this unexpected state 
ment. 

“It’s true, so help me!” persisted Bloek ss SOVS, it 
was just something I couldn’t do. Vd have jumped out 
sooner. I’m seared of a ladder!” 

“That’s nought but plain foolishness, Mart 
said MacNutt. 

“T tell you, it’s true, though.” 

Martin,” drawled Sayres. “We've all of 
us got wheels in our heads about something or ‘nother. 
Fell us about it—if ’taint a birthmark!’ 

“Onee upon a time, I was just about ten vears younger 
than lam now, and more than ten vears foolisher, and 
that was in the fall of 1899, down at Progresso, on the 
(iulf of Mexico, I'd got tired of the lumber woods, and 
the river, and the saw-mills, and the logs, and the pike 


Bloek,” 


“a believe ve, 


poles, and the peevies, and the pork an’ molasses. Id 
been out of it all for nigh five years—two vears of sailor 
ing, mostly round the Southern seas, and three years 
of prospecting, mostly round from Nevada down to Gua 
temala. I hadn’t been overly lueky. but I’d found enough 
vold to give me the taste for it And just now my head 
was buzzing with fool varns of buried treasure When 
one gets that bee in his brain, he’s ready for most any 
kind of nonsense that’s put up to him 
“Well, Vd hung round down those parts for nigh half 
i vear, now hot on one trail, no mother. an all run 
ning up a tree at last and | was getting a bit down o1 
my luel That’s when things begin to happen. some 
times | was sitting alone in front of a little posada 
looking out over the hot shining water. all streaked blue 
ind green so lovely one never gets tired staring at it 
nu ime a couple f hard customers ho had beet 
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himself, and never seemed to need any more name than 
that. He was a swarthy, slim chap, quick as chain- 
lightning, with a lean, dish face and eyes that once in 
a while would flash a lot too much of the white on you, 
like a bad horse.. The other was mostly American, with 
a dash of everything else you can think of except nigger 
and Chinee. He was a big man, as tall as I am; anda 
good deal bigger round; a kind of burnt blond with 
a pale blue eye that you might have thought was good- 
natured until you got a look straight into it. He was 





not bad-looking, except for his mouth, which was just a 
kind of a hard-edged gash across his face The name he 
answered to was ‘Baldy, though he had all the hair 
that any one could have any use bor When he wrote his 
name, however—which he was always doing, proudly, in 
a fine flowery hand, whenever he could get bold of any 
thing to seribble with—it was Henry Augustus Hartman 

“Well, I was glad to see them, and I reckon I showe 
it. After I’d ordered the drinks, | looked kind of ey 
pectant; and they came right to busines 


“It was a man’s job. all right, that they were putting 
up to me And it was a rank one, too t I’n hamed 
to say that, desperate as I was and seeing elle in 


in a land where right and wrong seemed to get mixed up 


Expectin’ to get bullets or arrows in our hacks” 


Collier’s 


at every turn, the rankness of it just didn’t strike me. 
That was not one of the objections I raised; but 1 raised 
a lot of them, of course, before I let those scalawags talk 
me into it, though [ was itching for it from the first 
minute. The chap that gets to seeing yellow soon gets 
over seeing straight. And by all accounts there was a 
pile of yellow in this job. 

“You fellows have never heard, likely, of a little tribe 
ealled the ‘Quetzals,’ down in Yucatan. No, of course 
not. But every one down round Mexico and Central 
America way has heard of them and_ their 
treasure. They’re so rich that they are able 
to pay the government well to let them alone; 
and though they’re a little tribe, and only 
Injuns, they’ve got so much grit that it 
would pay the government anyway to let 
them alone. Where they get all their gold 
from nobody outside the tribe has ever been 
able to find out, though heaps of shrewd 
prospectors have wasted the best part of 
their lives in trying to. Where they keep 
their gold, of course, everybody knew well 
enough was somewhere up among the tre- 
mendous mountain cliffs where their town was 
perched. But it had never been considered 
healthy to try to find out anything more 
about it than that. 

“Well, I’m not going to tell you about that 
journey into the interior in the heat. It was 
bad enough to make another story, but Pll cut 
it all out. We kind of let it be understood 
that we were off prospecting for rubber; and 
though nobody, of course, believed that, it did 
as well to say as anything else. Rubber 
might have done for me, but it was too slow 
for Baldy and Antonio, which brings me to 
the fact that I was, in a way, the leader of 
the expedition. You see, those two had the 
pluck all right; but they hadn’t the head, and 
they knew that they hadn’t, to organize the 
venture. They had found out, and pieced to 
gether, everything anybody had ever hearid 
about the tribe and the town and the treasure. 
There was a lot of wild nonsense in what 
they’d got, but I had a knack they didn’t 
either of them have of picking up languages 
quick and getting on well with strangers. So 
I planned things, and I ran things. I knew, 
and they knew, they couldn’t afford to do me 
dirt; and I knew they knew I could take 
care of myself in ’most any racket. So, tak 
ing it all in all, there was no trouble about 
things being on the square between the three 
of us. 

“T keep thinking about the journey into the 
mountains! It was hot—well, no wonder I 
thought about it to-night, up there in the 
window when the flames began to work into 
the back of the room. But never mind about 
that now. At last we reached the mountain 
and up among the higher foot-hills it wasn’t 
so bad. We kept well clear of the trail, you'd 
better believe, and worked higher and higher, 
aiming to come down upon the town from thé 
interior—a direction from which the Quetzals 
would never be expecting a visitor. We had 
a map with us, a government map, with lots 
of things set down upon it; 
found one thing in it that was right it didn’t 
help us to any great extent. When we did 
come on the place it was just by accident 
I was going to say good luck, but that 
wouldn’t be just the right word. 

“However, there was good luck in it for the 
moment, for it was across a deep, wide caion 
that we first sighted it. Antonio, who was 
ahead, stopped short and lifted his hand. 
We came up creeping like eats; and all 
three of us sharp and eager as weasels, peered 
out through a screen. of vines across the dizzy 


but as we neve 


deep. 

“Baking in the sun, the village lay huddled 
beneath us, a sort of a nest of brownish yellow 
flat-roofed adobe houses, on a great shelf of 
the mountain-side. Not much wonder we 
hadn’t come across any trails, so far; for no 
one could get to the village from this direc 
a balloon And that 
was a good thing for us, for it gave us a 


tion without wings, oO 


chance to get our bearings and kind of spy 
out the land 

“Past the foot of the terrace which accom 
modated the village rushed a little river, whit 
and twisted: and along the further shore of 
it. by a narrow ledge slanting up the eliff 
face, ran a path that was plainly the main 


trail leading to the village The whole face of 
the cliff seemed to be kind of zigzagged with 
ledges, at all sorts of distance ipart, and 
some of them running out of sight around th 
bulge of the precipice. They looked like little 


more than scratches from where ere: but 
our eves seemed to climb up fron 
another, till all at once we caug 
other’s arms, and all together 
‘Madre di Dios! ex laimed Antonio, after his Span 
ish wav of swearing, ‘it’s there!’ 
“We all three spoke Spanish all the time, seeing tl 
Antonio didn’t know any English, and always got ugly 
and suspicious when Baldy and [ talked what he couldn't 


understand 


“Well, we started a bit, and presently agreed that 
vas there all right ‘there’ being as likely a place to store 
a treasure as one would want to set Fy . littl 
eratch. far above the level, a long ladder t traight 
up T ‘ Tae ot The roc} and end 1 1 ] 
vhich was plainly the entra to a ! 
of a tunnel It vas a ticklisl ob to hoist el I 


that narrow ledge, where it had to stand so straight up 
that it looked as if it were glued on to the face of thx 
rock, It made one dizzy just to look at it—but [ wasn’ 
feeling then about a ladder as | came to feel by and by.” 

Martin Block paused to refill his pipe. 

“That might be the entrance to the mine, now,” re 
marked MacNutt. 

“[ was thinking t’were the place where they kept the 
voold,” suggested Corrigan. 

“Well,” continued Block, “we argued that point a bit 
between ourselves, right there; but all that we could 
agree on was that that was the place we had to get to 
We slipped back further into the cover to lay our plans 
and settled that our only way to come at it was the 
way we were trying to avoid—the way by which the 
Quetzals came at it themselves. We must circle around 
the head of the cafion, cross the river by their own 
bridge, and steal up the trail by night as best we could 
It did look like a tough contract all right, but we were 
slick as panthers in getting through the brush, and we 
hadn’t been expecting any picnic when we started out. 
With any kind of lueck—and, somehow, we were counting 
a lot on luck and our being quick to take advantage 
of it—we reckoned we might do what nobody else had 
done, and at the same time get off with our skins. Hav 
ing settled our tactics so far, we once more crept out 
to the edge of the cafion afid peered through the leaves. 
Our eyes searched the face of the cliff, but the ladder 
Was gone, 
seen hauled up,’ said Antonio. 
jeen hauled down,’ said Baldy. 

Jon’t know which, boys,’ said I, ‘but I reckon we'll 
find out before long.’ 

“Then we started off to work our way around the head 
of the cafon. It was nigh sunset when we reached the 
bank of the river, above the cafion, and found it here a 
pleasant, quick stream, running between two low banks, 
and looking as if it might have trout in it. Here we 
knew we were in danger at once, so we backed off into 
the brush again and decided to lie low until moonrise. 
We took care not to make any more trail than we could 
help; and that was so little that we would never be 
noticed as long as the tribe got no warning of our 
approach. 

“From our hiding-place we could see quite a way 
down the slope, to a spot where a heavy spring spouted 
out from under a rock, and tumbled into the river. 
What we didn’t have any notion of, however, was that 
the trail was anywhere near, and when Baldy and An 
tonio got thirsty both at the same time it seemed quite 
all right that they should creep down to the spring 
and get a drink. As for me I just laid where I was, 
watching them lazy like, and wondering how in hell I 
was going to pull off the job I had let myself in for. 

“Well, the fellows had no more than reached the 
spring when [I saw them kind of stiffen up, pull their 
knives, and make a jump for something I couldn’t sec 
Next second [ heard a ery and a scuffling. [T was up 
and after them in a jiffy, pulling my own knife as I ran, 
for you will well understand that was no time or place 
to use our guns if we could help it. I didn’t lose much 
time in getting down to them, but when I did, it was 
all over. There at the side of the trail was an old man, 
crumpled up on his face, with Baldy just pulling the 
knife from out of his back, between the shoulder-blades 
In the middle of the trail, some thirty or forty feet olf, 
lay a slim boy. He had evidently been running away 
when Antoino’s big bowie-knife caught him. The way 
the greaser could fling a knife was a caution. 

At the sight of the old Injun and the boy lying ther 
in their blood, [ felt pretty sick, | can tell you. This 
was not the kind of fighting [I was looking for. It. was 
just the coldest-blooded and quickest kind of murder 
But I understood it all in a glance—and having gone 
into such a game with those two ruffians, it was no 
more than I had a right to expect. There was nothing 
I could say very well, so [ just stood there chewing 
in disgust, till Baldy remarked, with deep satisfaction 

“That was a slick shot of Antonio’s, all right. Th 
old man was easy. But I thought the kid was going to 
vet away 


Hle run like a coyote. Hadn’t it been for ou 
friend being so handy. with the steel he’d have had th 
whole tribe on us before morning.’ 

“Well,” said I kind of coldly, ‘youwll have them all 
down on to us, anyway, unless you cover up the blood 
ind fetch along the corpses and hide them pretty 
quick . 

“Then I sauntered back to my place, trying to mak 
believe to myself that it wasn’t any of my doing, anyhow 

“It didn’t take the two of them long to tidy up aft 
their performance, and then, when they came back f 
me, they found me too lazy and sleepy to talk. So t 
never knew I had any fault to find. It wouldn’t ha 
done them any good to let them know, for they natural] 
wouldn’t have understood me being so particular, W Hié 


our own skins were at stake. Taking turns, two sleep 


1¢ while the other kept watch, we rested until well 
nto t night, when the moon was just getting u 
Then knowing that it was the time when every Inju 


ould be in out of the way, we started up the trail 
1 tell you we didn’t make any more noise than 
many oho ts a ( crept along im the blackness oT t 
, 


ounds—the whir of the big-wings 


hadowed side of the trail [The woods were fu 


queer little night 


moths and the sudden dropping of the dew that had 


vathered on the big leaves till they bent and spilled it 
The river whispered and gurgled along in its channe 
son ten feet below the level of the trail, and f 
vay we could hear the dull roar of it where it pitch 
own into the canon This sound grew fainter an 
fainte1 because we were going upstream Of eouw 
this i taking us straight away from the town, but 
t t was what we expected. We had caleulated that thu 
trail would cross higher up, then cirele around the bas 
i the peat vhose ‘cliff front we had seen, and bi 
u to the tream again at the lower e1 nf the nor 
t } he a lor ’ rround ; tn \ 
i e could make out, i ( , 
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don’t want any petticoats mixed up in it; 


“Pretty 
their Ii flimsy enough to our eyes, but 
answering their purpose as well as anything more fancy. 
It was just two long logs, side by side, lashed together: 
and from the middle, to take up part of the strain and 
prevent too much sagging, heavy 

| 


soon we came 


Injun bridges, 


: ropes ran up to the 
ig tree on each bank. It was a 
when you come to think of it: but all we 
thought of was getting over. 

“From this point the trail left the river. 
climbed, climbed, zigzagging through a 
country 


lower branches of a 


clever rig, 


t climbed, 
tumbled, broken 
for maybe a couple of hours, and we knew ws 
were getting around the back of the mountain. Then 
it began to descend—first little by little, then so quick 
it was like going downstairs. By and by, when we 
thought it must be getting near dawn, the sound of 
rushing watei more came to our ears. And at 
last we reached the mouth of the canon, with the river 
rolling out of it. 


once 


“The mouth of the caion was wide—maybe a quarter 
of a mile—at this point; and the woods came down 
thick to the trail. We reckoned it would be no kind 
of a healthy place for us around daylight; so, the first 
vrayness just then sifting down among the trees, we quit 
the trail, and—hunting up a hiding-place among the 
rocks, where we should see without being seen—the place 
we struck on was first rate, being pretty close to the 
trail, and at the same time so awkward and hard to 
come at that no one would be likely to be wandering up 
there for amusement. 

“I tell you, now, it got hot along toward noon, there 
in the mouth of the cafion where not a breath of wind 
came to us. We took turns in sleeping 
sleep—but that was a dragging day. The Injuns didn’t 
seem to be stirring much either. A few old men went by 
‘in little groups, but no young men, no women or children, 
and we began to think that this couldn’t be the main 
trail after all lf so, so much the better for us. We 
had no sort of objection to coming in by the back door. 
“Along toward the middle of the afternoon, when the 
eat Was something fearful, and not a soul, as far as 
Was astir on the trail, we caught a queer 
We made it out, at last, to be a woman’s 
crying and moaning. It would = stop, 
again, stop, begin again, till we got mighty interested. 
Presently it grew louder—and then there was no mis 
taking it. Well, 1 couldn’t stand it. It appeared to 
come from just a little further up the trail than we 
could get a look at. I said I'd go and kind of prospect 
around and bring back word what was the matter; but 
Baldy and Antonio, who were about sick of keeping still, 
allowed they'd go along too. 


and we needed 


| 


we could see, 


kind of noise. 


voice begin 


“Of course, you'd better believe we didn’t make a noise 
to speak of. And we didn’t have to go far before we 
saw what it was. There at the bend of the trail, tied to 
a tree, was a girl with long coal black hair all down het 
(nd in front of her, where she coul:l 
a jar oi 


face to her knees. 
see it plain, but couldn’t any way get at it, was 
water keeping nice and cool in the shade. It struck us 
we being thirsty ourselves just then—as a mighty sim 
e but ingeniots kind of torture. The girl—when we 
vot to where we could see her, a mighty pretty 
| can tell you, and lighter colored than any other Injun 


one, 


ld ever seen—was wailing in a tired, hopeless, weary 
kind of a way that made my heart ache. 
“'Well, whispered I, ‘I reckon we've got to see what 


Antonio’s eyes showed thei 
misunderstanding and ap 


done for that kid.’ 
with a leer of 
proval; but Baldy protested. 
What for, Martin?’ he demanded. 
One thing at a time,’ 
‘It’s gold, not 


Whites at me 


says I. 


women, we’re after this trip, and we 


*tain’t lucky 
much sense, Baldy, 


‘Hell’ said I, ‘you haven’t got 


have you [It’s a good thing you ain’t running this 
expedition. Can’t you see this is our big chance? We'll 
nal hei shou us the way. 

‘| guess you’re right, as usual,’ agreed Baldy, atte: 


moment or two. It’s safe to try 
why it ain’t like as if there’d 


‘tting rid of her.’ 


hinking hard for a 
how; and if she won't 


tiny 


be any great trouble in ge 

“No further palaver was needed, and what | said 
vent anyway. 

‘*Right,’ says I, ‘you and Antonio stay here while | 


vet the girl: we'll talk to her afterward.’ 

| slipped out of the brush with my knife in my hand 
The girl gave a cry of terror as she saw me coming. 
Then her face lighted up with hope. 

Don’t be frightened, we won't hurt you any, says | 
in Spanish as | cut the leather thongs that lashed het 
1 { Lree 


She didn’t seem to understand Spanish, but began t 


nk me kind of wild like in an Injun lingo which Id 
picked up down on the coast; and she tried to kiss my 
! Che moment I'd freed her little feet she grabbed 
rm and fairly dragged me into the brus lL tried 
) » back and get the jar of water, to fill up oul 
hottles from, but she said: ‘It’s poisoned,’ and ran and 
1 ‘ t over, and then threw it with all her might 
( pushe the other side of the trail vhere it 
i lo nders 
We must get away quick,’ she whispered, am ! 
into the brush with me, all shaking th terrible 
but hen we came to Baldy and Antoni 
seared and slipped behind mi un Baldy 
but Antonio looked sou Ile a iys had 
it Antonio. that he is terri | llins 
! 
1 triends says I t e! \\ Ss 
Ip us This satisfied her 
Cor en, come qui | ul | ‘ 
t 1 n l t 
] 7 nT 1 
| N { \ n 
| SAVE vou We'll I 


to the bridge. It was one of 


Collier’s 


we'd all be killed. She made kind of signs to show 
that we’d be tortured; and she poured out such a str 


of stuff that I couldn’t more than half follow it about 
her not being one of them, but half white—and about 


the Injuns having just murdered her mother, and h 
ing condemned her to death for a kind of witeh— 


about how she’d tell us all about the gold, by and by, so 


as we could come back with a lot of soldiers and get 
and all such crazy childish stuff. Baldy and Antonio, 


understanding her lingo, got impatient, and Baldy began 


to grumble something ugly. ‘But,’ says I, ‘shut 
up, Baldy. Who’s running this show? Then, 
says [ to the girl, in her own gibberish: ‘No, 
my girl, that won't go. We're after that gold, 
or some of it, and we’re not going without it; 
we've helped you and we'll stand by you, and 
you must help us. That’s fair, and what’s 
more, that’s all there is to it. No more talk. 
Will you, or won’t you?’ 

“Well, at that time, she got up, kind of 
proud and straight; and then her eyes began 
to blaze, and her face got hard as nails, and 
she said that maybe, with her to guide us, and, 
being men as we were, we might, per 
haps, manage it. She’d do her best, if we’d do 
as she told us. With that she fell to mutter- 
ing to herself about revenge, and seemed to for 
get all about how seared she’d been two minutes 
And we felt it was all right. 

“Next minute she lifted her head and listened 

sharp, though we couldn’t hear anything, then 
quick as lightning she turned. 
Hurry, hurry!’ she whispered, 
and started up the cafion, going through the 
brush smooth as a mink, and slanting back 
from the trail. We followed, quick and quiet, 
and presently reached an outcrop of bare rock 
on which our passing left no marks at all. 
Crossing this on the bias like, we came to a 
mad little brook; and straight up the channel 
of this brook the girl led us for maybe half a 
mile. \t the foot of a shallow, splattering 
fall, that spread out like lacework over the 
rock, we quit the water and worked our way 
up behind a shoulder of cliff on to a 
covered with brush. It was a great corner, I 
can tell you, to hide in or to fight in, and also 
a most likely looking place for snakes. How 
ever, we only found a couple of rattlers, which 
we killed. And then, the girl having given us 
to understand there was nothing more to be 
done before night, we just laid low. We had 
no manner of doubt there was Injuns out hunt 
ing for us before this. But none came near 
enough for us to get sight or sound of them. 

‘That girl was a good looker, [ can tell you 

straight, and big-eyed, and proud as a prin 
cess, and more Spanish than Injun in het 
make-up. She kept close to me, taking no 
notice of the other two any more than if they’d 
been flies; and I saw from Antonio’s 
was likely to be having trouble with him about 
her, by and by, if ever we got out of the present 
Well, I was willing. I was going to make 
it right with my about 
that old man and the boy, by seeing the girl 
through There was no doubt now, even 
in Baldy’s mind, but we’d done a great stroke 
of business in picking her up. She’d forgotten 
all her terror, and didn’t think of anything but 
Injuns. She had the 
showed she knew what she 

(nd now, she soon told me 

we'd have to do after dark and be 
\s she explained it all to me 
translated to Baldy and An 
almost too easy. This 
them. But it 


brave 


before. 


“<"This way 


ledge 


looks I 


hole. 


conscience, you see, 


safe. 


getting even with those 
nerve, And she’d 
was about, so far. 
just what 
fore moonrise. 
in her lingo, I 
tonio, and it 
didn’t 
ind | said so to her. 


looked 
occurred to me, 
At that she laughed kind 


strike 


of savagely 

‘It will be ’ 
not at all. If they eatch us, that’s the end 
‘Then it will be the end for many more be 
says I, tapping my guns. At which 
she nodded her head in a satisfied sort of way. 
“Her plan was this: She was to lead us along 
the face of the cliff by 1 ledge she knew, till 


said she, ‘or it will be 


easy,’ 


sides us,’ 


ve came to the place where the ladder was 
kept With this we’d mount from ledge to 
ledge, pulling the ladder up after us. \s 


} 


likely as not we'd find the coast clear. In the 


ive at the top—it was not the mine, she said, 


but the tribe’s treasure chamber, the mine 
being a long way inland in another range 
there was always a guardian sleeping. He was 


said, and regarded by 
.and sacred, and unde1 
gods; so that no Injuns 
dare to interfere with him, lest his 


] 


irse should blast them But she was not an 


a kind of a lunatie, she 
s very terrible 


the protection of the 


Live tribe 
vould eve 
deelared, with her 


Iniun rT chin in the ai 
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us and embarrassed, and unhappy, too, when I asked her. 
ing So, I guessed there’d been some kind of a love affair 
mixed up in it which hadn’t worked out right, and that 
that too, like as not, had had something to do with her 
av being marked for a witch. It’s often bad for the health 
und to know too much. ; 

“Just after sunset we heard voices passing up the 


it, trail. The girl said it was parties coming back from 
not looking for her. I thought they were giving up kind of 
easy. But she said no such luck as that; it would 


Nhe did not fear him Furthermore, she recl 
ied it was he that had marked her, and hei - : oe 
mother. for witches She knew just where to *** What are you gomg to do she asked quite carelessly 
ind hin ere he slept on his pile of panther skins, and only be those that did give up easy that would be com 
then—well, boys, she didn’t have to explain. The way ing back The others would likely be gone all night. 
r eye flamed, and her red mouth got to be just a which, after all, was so much the better for us 
traight thin. bluish-gray line, was enough And she It wasn’t more than full dark when the girl started 
me to give hie one of my two knives, wl h | 1 us moving, because we'd want all the time there was be 
DETAINEE fore sunrise She knew what she as about, all right 
If e could once get into the cave undiscovered, the She led the wav through thickets black as soot, me 
irl nt ¢ to expla n the rest was easy for there close at her little heels and keeping hold of ver all the 
ther ay out, very narrow and difficult, an ime, while Baldy and Antonio kept tou ehind me the 
n t t two ers in the tribe It led out same wa We were so quiet we could hear things rus 
e) le of the mountain: and we could b fa ling te et out of ow i n 3s. on | or mayvl 
r } hat | 1 happen H | the big " t ‘ own 1 “— ost 
n ’ { heen let into ¢ { ' t ik 
Id tell] t ( 1 kind of f ! ! \ 
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UB-LIEUTENANT JEAN _ LE- 

ROUX was only five feet two 
inches tall, was twenty-two years 
old, and his fortune consisted of 
his pay, which was two hundred 
and thirteen franes and twenty- 
five centimes the month, and an 
allowance of a hundred franes the 
month more from his father, a re- 
tired captain of infantry. This 
hundred franes the month was a 
severe pull upon the retired captain’s resources. It never 
could have been managed at all but for Jean’s mother, 
who saved carefully and did without things cheerfully, 
and told many soft and smiling lies, such as good women 
tell with clear consciences when they wish to conceal 
their sacrifices. On his scanty means Jean lived in happy- 
go-lucky fashion. He always meant to economize at every 
point, but there were certain things upon which no offi 
cer could economize. First was his ravishing uniform, 
and certain it was that Jean was the handsomest little 
officer-boy imaginable in his dash- 
ing dragoon tunic, which fitted 
him like the paper on the wall, 
and the splendid plume waving 
from liis glittering helmet. Then 
there were all the etceteras of an 
officer’s life, and Jean managed as 
well probably as any other young 
ster of his age could have done. 

The retired captain sternly for- 
hade Jean to ificur debts. 
and this, too, was about as 
well obeyed as might be ex 
pected. Jean was such an 
honest little fellow, though. 
and made ingenuous 
excuses when he had not the 
money to pay his bills that 
the tradesmen laughed and 
continued to trust him. 

In two respects however, 
the little sub-lieutenant had 
an enormous patrimony. 
One was his courage; for 
Jean was as 
naked sword, and knew no 
more how to be afraid than 
a wardrobe 
waltz, or a pig knows how to fly. His see- 
ond patrimony was an innocent and ineffa 


















such 


brave as a 


knows how to 


ble impudence, which was sublime o1 appall 
hese 
two latter qualities caused Jean to fall in 
Mademoiselle Henriette de Lave 
dan, the daughter of no less a person than the general com 
French army It was quite 


ing according to the point of view 
love with 


manding the unintentional on 


Jean’s part, so he confided to his father, the stern retired 
¢aptain 

“T did not do it on purpose,’ 
his father walked up and down under the 
the garden of the little cottage where 


declared Jean, as he and 
linden trees in 


Jean’s parents seraped 


along bravely on the retired captain’s half-pay and pension 
ind Madame Leroux’s small dot 

“IT did not say to myself, ‘I will now proceed to fall 
in love with the daughter of the ommanding general,’ 
but I met her at a ball, danced with her twice, and then 


f 
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Jean drew his revolve? = 





everything was with Sub-lieutenant 
Jean Leroux.” 

The retired captain, a stiff, elderly marti- 
net, glared at Jean. 

“Your impudence surpasses belief. How 
dare you even think of the daughter of Gen- 
eral de Lavedan? True, de Lavedan and I 
started together, but IT fell out of the race 
crippled with rheumatism and left an eye in 
Algeria at thirty-five, while de Lavedan 
went on, and at fifty-five is at the head of 
the French army.” 

Madame Leroux, to whom Jean had first 
contided his love affair, and who took it with 
the greatest seriousness, watched the two 
from the window where she sat mending 
Jean’s shirts and stockings. She was in ' 
the secret of Jean’s confessions to his father, 
and in her gentle heart thought to herself: 

“His father may laugh at Jean’s suffer 
ings, but when he knows that the poor girl 


over 


is in love with Jean Ah, it would 
be too had if Henriette’s heart should 
be broken for love of our boy!” 


This part of his confession, Hen- 
riette’s love for him, of 
Which Jean was solemnly 


convineed, he had no trouble 
at all in making to his 
mother, but it was a differ- 
ent thing with the retired 


captain. Jean balked and 
stammered over it dread- 
fully. 

“The worst of it.’ said 


Jean, “is that I think—T be- 
lieve—Henriette is not in 
different to me. In fact, I 
know she adores me.” 

This was too much for the 
retired captain. 

“What!” he roared, stop- 
ping under the linden trees 
and catching Jean by the 
shoulder. 

Jean was only half as tall 
as his father, but he looked 
up boldly into Captain Le 
= roux’s eyes. 
et fe replied Jean. “7 
ve repeat, Henriette adores me. 
= She told me so herself.” 
aan “You presumptuous, im 
pudent beggar—” 

“Stop.” said Jean firmly. 
r, | am an officer, and such language can not 
be used toward me.” 


“Remember, s 


Captain Leroux, indeed, stopped, and then, dropping on 
a bench, burst out laughing. 

Jean took this much more to heart than his father’s in 
dignation, and, sitting down on the bench by him, insisted 
on telling him the whole story. 

He had danced with Henriette four times at two balls. 
besides having seen her for ten minutes in the presence of 
In addition, he had met 
her riding and driving seven times and had bowed to her. 
On the strength of this he found that he could not live with 


her parents on their reception dav. 
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She was in the secret 
of Jean's confessions 
e to his father 


out her. It was in the fourth dance at the second ball that 
the confession slipped out. Henriette tore her gown, and in 
handing her a pin Jean inflicted a slight serateh upon her 
finger, and two drops of blood eame. 

“T can not describe to you my agony when I heard an 
exclamation of pain from Henriette,” said Jean solemnly. 
“Then not a million of generals could have kept me Irom 


telling her that I would rather die than cause her a mo-§ 


ment’s distress, but that I knew I could never be worthy 
of her. Henriette whispered back that she had always made 
up her mind if she could not marry the man she loved to 
retire into a convent. She is but eighteen.” 

It was all done after the manner of eighteen and twenty- 
two, and it was so boyish and girlish that Captain Leroux 
stopped laughing and only smiled, as he looked at the hand 
some little sub-lieutenant, gloomily twisting his cherished 
mustache, and fu"’ onvineed that Henriette would proba 
bly end her days in onvent on his account. ; 

“Vou will cet over it.” said Jean's father, encouragingly. 
“A sub-lieutenant who goes through his grade without at 
least one stupendous heart-break is only fit to be used as a 
dummy to dust the regimental uniforms on.” 

Jean’s mother, however, took a very different view of the 
matter. when Jean sat on a low stool at her feet as he used 
to do when he was a little boy. His 
mother, looking at him and seeing how 
handsome he was, and altogether such 
a captivating fellow, thought it quite 
natural that Henriette should seek ref 
uge in a convent if denied the love of 
this beautiful stripling 

“You see, mother.” said Jean, leaning 
his close-cropped, black head against 
his mother, while she put her arm 
around his neck, “it’s all on Henriette’s 
account that I suffer I am a soldier 
I ean die at the head of my men, way 
ing my sword and shouting: ‘Courage 
But Henriette, wasting away like a 
flower deprived of the sun, it is that 
which breaks my heart.” 

Half an hour later @Guptain and Ma 
dame Leroux, walking along the narrow 
streets of the little town, passed a cate 
There at a table sat Jean, with three on 
four other officer-bovs of his own ag 
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Jean was telling a funny story, at which 
all the youngsters were in fits of laugh- 
ter. At the conclusion he begun a very 
gay song, pounding the table with his 
glass as he sang: 


—_ 
a coe 
“For love is best when it’s newest, | 


Then it’s truest. 
Tra-la-la-la-la.” 


Jean was telling a funny story 


It did not dawn upon Captain Leroux, 
or even Madame Leroux, that with all of Jean’s superhuman 
impudence he would ever dare to approach General de Lave- 
dan on the subject of Henriette; but there were no limits to 
Jean’s assurance. After another ball and two more dances 
with Henriette, Jean reached that pitch of desperation that 
made him feel it his duty to Henriette, according to the 
notion of a sub-lieutenant, to save her from the convent 
which seemed yawning before her. 

General de Lavedan received a severe shock 
when Jean, slim and handsome, but pale, stated 
the matter. Jean’s pallor came not from any 
fear of all the generals in the world, but be- 
cause he was really anxious about Henriette. 
She had told him that she had no appetite and 
was always sad and listless except when she 
was dancing with him, and Jean 
really feared that she was slowly 
wasting away and would actually 
die for love of him. The General 
did not roar at Jean as Captain 
Leroux had done; he only tugged 
at his mustache to keep from smil- 
ing as he looked at Jean’s boyish 
face, his black eyes sparkling, as he sat twid- 
dling his cap. This, too, was not fear, but nerv- 
ousness. Jean did not mean to twiddle his cap, 
but to be as cool as the General himself. How- 
ever, there is something appalling after all in a sub-lieu- 
tenant making such a demand upon his general. 

Henriette was indeed delightfully pretty, and General de 
Lavedan had been considerably worried by sub-lieutenants 
during the three months since his daughter came out into 
society. He had one question, however, which had disposed 
of several of the junior officers without further trouble, and 
he propounded this to Jean. 

“T beg you to believe.” General de Lavedan said gravely, 
“that I have the highest respect for both you and your fam 
ily, especially your father, with whom I served, but ma) 
I ask what have you to offer my daughter?” 

“Myself and all I possess,” ealmly replied Jean. “And 
some day perhaps [ can lay at your daughter’s feet the 
baton of a Marshal of France.” o. 

“Well, then,” replied the General cheerfully, and rising 
to end the interview, “when you can lay the baton of a 
Marshal of France at my daughter’s feet, I shall be proud 
to bestow her hand upon you. Good morning.” 

The General was very polite in 
his manner, but Jean got the im- 
pression that but for his father the 
General would have thrown him 
downstairs. 

A very sad and sorry sub- 
lieutenant was Jean Leroux 
after that. He danced once 
more with Henriette and 
told her that since he could 
not marry her he would not 
marry any woman on earth, 
















nations. Something is wanted, 
such as liberty in America in 
1775, or in France in 1793, or 
revenge, or sheer inability to 
live longer under the frightful 
strain of preparation, by which 
nations take the bread from the 
mouths of children to put arms 
in the hands of soldiers, and 
lie down to dream of blood 
and wake to prepare for slaugh- 
ter. Or perhaps the strange 
and ungovernable curiosity to 
know if after all the engines of 
destruction are destructive enough 
drives them to try the awful experi- 
ment. And at the bottom of it all 
was the ery of the people: ‘Let us 
fight now, and have rest, for there 
can be no rest until we fight.” 

The death of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph had torn Austria and Hun- 
gary apart, and brought civil war into central 
Kurope. Hungary had declared a_ republic, 
which was promptly recognized by the United 
States and France. A new alinement of the 
powers instantly and inevitably occurred. 
Foreed by internal and revolutionary convul- 
sions, Russia took sides with the Dreibund—- 
Austria, Germany, and Italy. Great Britain, 
driven, as Machiavelli says all men are, by 
their present needs, was compelled to abandon her tradi- 
tional policy of betting on the wrong horse, and sided with 
the United States and France. But this was done with a 
fearful looking to the future, and at the risk of civil war. 
For the conflict in central Europe was the battle of repub- 
licanism against monarchy, and although republicanism is 
deathless, monarchy dies hard, and constitutional monarchy 
hardest of all. If the cause of republicanism triumphed, 
how long would Great Britain retain 
Canada and her Indian Empire! Nay, 
Englishmen themselves were beginning 
to ask for liberty; because the wit of 
man can not devise anything more than 
a fair outward seeming of liberty where 
there are kings, lords, and a state church. 
There were Britons who were curious to 
know why a duke’s son should be a duke 
any more than an = archbishop’s son 
should be an arehbishop, or a field mar- 
shal’s should field) marshal. 
And all the landless men were inquiring 
why one man should have thousands of 
acres, for deer and pheasants, while an- 
other should have not one foot of ground, 
except a little piece, six feet by two, in 
which to lay his bones, and to do this he 


son be a 


had to oust another tenant. But Great 
Britain had no choice. The menacing 


people would not sit idly by, and king, | 
lords, and commoners were coerced into | 
standing with the free nations against 
the enslaved. the British peo- 
ple wanted to know once for all if their 


Jesides, 


fleets could really defend them. The 
British fleets mobilized in twenty-four 
hours, and, by way of practise, 


landed twenty thousand men in an hour 
and twenty min- 
utes. The German 
fleets required 
ten days to mob 
/ ilize, and before 
the Germans were ready for it the 
Channel fleets, inereased to forty- 
five battleships and over sixty first 
and seeond with 
swarms of torpedo boats and de 
stroyers, dashed into the North 
Sea. The French Mediterranean 
fleet, united with the British Medi- 
terranean, held Austria and Italy 
in check from Triest to the toe of 
the boot. A big English merchant 
ship, loaded with iron, got wedged 
crosswise in the Suez Canal and 
effectually blocked it from Russia 
and Japan 


li was in the fourth dance at 


Ee. 
the 


cruisers, 


class 


the last-named being 
burning to have a hand in the Eu 


and only asked to die with pls Spvsoee fracas and to be avenged 
his sword in his hand. Hen against her former ally and new 
riette replied that neither enemy, Great Britain. 
would she marry any one \loof, but deeply interested, the 
a autth onl that other United States of America politely 
a life of sacrifice to her informed every Cabinet in Europe 
parents she would retire that the Hungarian Republic 
to a convent and pray fou should not be erushed. And as 
Jean. And they meant it, the European Chancelleries knew 
too, in their irinocent young that the United States had thir 
“woe teen millions of men capable of 
The thing that worried General de Lavedan bearing arms, and could build a 
Jean most was the thought received a severe shock hundred battleships a year if de 


of Henriette’s sufferings, long 





ings, the pain of having to 
live without him! He felt so sorry for Henriette that 
he scarcely had room to feel sorry for himself 
Il 
—— LE sub-lieutenant did not have much tim 
by } after that to worry, for suddenly, as a 
JB, bolt from the blue, the great war cloud 
2 3 that had hung over Europe for more than 
RYAN, ©» forty-five years burst in wrath, and the 
4 “oO % “{ i - i 5 i c¢ 5 der The 
BS earth quaked and was riven asunder. 
4 See peoples, which had glared at each other 
HSNO like caged tigers, suddenly burst their 
bars, and came face to face with the bloed-thirst raging 
in their veins. The true blood-thirst can not be checked in 


sired, its intimations were received 
with the highest respect All 
Asia were fevered and restless: 


the 
peoples of Europe and only 
the dwellers in darkness, the silent, sullen peoples of Afric i, 
knew nothing of what was happening. It noted as an 
extraordinary thing that the only two countries in Europe 


was 


where the finances were buoyant, and there were no inter 
nal disorders, were the two republies. San Marino and 
France. Italy, Austria, and Germany respected San Marino 
with her twenty-three square miles of territory and het 
two cannon given her by Napoleon—for had she not, with 
all other republies, a mighty protector across the seas 
France had flown to arms in 1793, when, as Carlvle 
Savs It was one nation against the whole world. but 
the nation had that within her which the whole world will 
not conquer.” She had to wipe out 1870, and every road 





across 
shame. 

Germany had eight million marks locked up in the White 
Tower at Potsdam. Germany, therefore, could fight eight 
million marks’ worth and no more, for the limit of taxa- 
tion had been reached with her as with all European em- 
pires and monarchies. Only the republics had money, and 
the people would no longer submit to be taxed in order that 
royalty might crush a republic. But France and San 
Marino had yet untouched resources of taxation. 


her frontier shouted to her both of glory and 
















The first shock of battle would 
come between France and = Ger- 
many amid the blue Alsatian 


hills and along the banks of the 
murmuring silvery Saar. Vast ’ 
masses of troops had poured into r 
this region of Alsace and Lor 
raine, where the grandfathers and 
grandmothers wept when they saw 
the tricolor, and the mothers 
thanked God that they had 

sent their away before / 
their fourteenth year, lest to- 
day they found fighting 
against the country of their 


sons 


be 


hearts. Twenty miles along, 
the multitudinous armies 


faced each other, separated 
by rivers and streams that 
were to run red with blood, 
and hills and valleys and 
champaigns, where French 
and German would — sleep 
side by side in the peace of death. 

France had the undying vitality 
of a republic, but Germany could 
point to her Kaiser, a true Em- 
peror, without fear and without 
reproach, taking the first place not 
by virtue 
of his rank, but by his knowledge, 
his extraordinary mastery of de- 
tail, his magnetism, but above all 
by two of the greatest qualities in 
human nature—courage, the first 
of virtues, and patriotism, the see 
ond. The Emperor loved his ecoun- 
try few countries 
been loved by their sovereigns. 
The humblest German was to him 
to trained, to be loved, 
to be protected. The thought of 
an invader’s foot treading German 
soil made the blood leap through 
his veins, and brought to his eyes 
that gleam which is in the eye of 


~ ee 
Jean was among the most 
zealous of these officers 


as have ever 


a son, be 


all born masters of men. In the 
same hour that he signed the dee 
laration of war, he left the soft 
delights of palaces and led his 
standards to the frontier. Truly 
might he be called the bravest of 
the brave. When his sons, his 
staff, and his personal friends 
remonstrated with him upon his 
recklessness, he would laugh at 


them, saying: 

“Go you and learn of the bravest 
heart in Germany—the Empress. 
My sons, my soldiers, my people, 
may fear for me, but my wife does 
not, and my Empress loves me bet 
ter than all of you put together. 
I could not look into her clear eyes if I gave one thought to 
anything but my country now.” 

Then the sons and the staff and the soldiers and the peo 
ple appealed to the Empress to make their Emperor take 
care of himself. To this the Empress replied, smiling softly : 

“T would dare much with the Emperor, more than any 
other human being would dare with him. But I should be 
afraid to ask him to take care of himself. He would not 
say anything, but he would give me a look which would 
make me feel myself unworthy to be his wife.” 

And Jean—what was one sub-lieutenant among 
lion soldiers? If he should be killed, General de 
commanding the armies of France, 


second ball 


two mil 


Lavedan, 


would perhaps recognize Jean’s 
name among the slain as the son 
of an old friend, but there would 
be so many dead sub-lieutenants! 
There would be a line in the Ga 


zette and a paragraph in the little 
newspaper in his native town, two 
broken hearts in the little 

with the linden trees in the gar 
den, and another in the General's 
splendid Paris house. For after 
all it was no boyish dream that 
Henriette loved Jean. In general, 
the love of a twenty-two-yeal old 
sub-lieutenant a beautiful slip 


house 


wine 





of a girl of eighteen is little more 

than the glitter of a bubbling * 
fountain or the dancing of white % 
butterflies in the sun; but some a é 
times it is eternal as the flowing 


of the waters, as the ever-recurring 
dawn and darkness, as the shimmer of the stars themselves 
Jean had seen, Henriette onee before the great rushing 
tide of men and guns rolled toward the frontiers It was 
in a erowd of uniformed men when Henriette and het 
mother came to take leave of General de Lavedan, then half 
Way toward the great fighting groun | of the nations Jean 
saw Henriette for a moment only bowed to her an 
said farewell, but he managed also to say, unheard by al 
except Henriette 
‘T shall not forget vou \Miademoisell 
And Henriette had spered bacl 
( ed on page 
rr 
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OD’S PUPPETS 


A Day of Days in the Life of Delia Devere of the 


Jockey Club Burlesquers 


By CHARLES BELMONT DAVIS 


HE Jockey Club Burlesquers had 
surely fallen on evil days. The 
proprietor and principal come- 
dian, Sid Oakley, had reluctantly 
become convinced that he could 
no longer make his audiences 
laugh with the same _ specialty 
which he had used for twenty 
years; Violet d’Arecy, his wife 
had lost her voice as well as her 
trim figure, and in the after- 
piece sadly belied the name of her favorite character 
of Prince Prettyfellow; the costumes were soiled and 
frayed; the scenery travel-stained and falling apart; 
and the pulchritude of the twelve women, which was 
supposed to be the chief attraction of the entertainment, 
was far below the standard of even cheap burlesque com- 
panies. For the first two months of the season Oakley 
had held daily rehearsals in the hope of whipping the 
show into an entertainment which would give a 
certain degree of satisfaction to his patrons, but at 
the end of that time was convinced that he was 
trying to build without straw or bricks. 

It was early in May when the company was ad- 
vertised to appear for two days in Lewisburg. a 
small but bustling town of the Middle West. Sal- 
aries were already two weeks in arrears, an attach- 
ment on the receipts had been levied by the sheriff 
from the last town in which they had played, and 
the disintegration of the Jockey Club Burlesquers 
seemed not only possible but imminent. The flashy, 
immodest posters had failed utterly to entice the 
good people of Lewisburg into their new little thea- 
ter, and the receipts for the first day’s matinée and 
evening performances were not even sufficient to 
satisfy the demands of the hungry sheriff who was 
camping on the burlesquers’ trail. With such dash 
as the hunger and the gloomy spirits of the men 
and women of the,company would permit, the per- 
formance had been twice gone through and the 
dressing-rooms were now teeming with the usual 
whispered hopes and fears for the future. 

Miss Beatrice Mantell swung her legs, which, for 
the moment, were encased in Mding breeches, from 
the top of a high trunk, and munched gloomily on 
an overripe apple. The two other members of the 
chorus who shared the dressing-room, and who, like 
Miss Mantell, were clad in the costume of jockeys, 
sat staring gloomily into their respective mirrors, 
altogether too overcome by the unhappy rumors to 
even remove their make-up.- The jockey costumes, 
which were supposed, in a way, to uphold the title 
of the organization, were worn by the entire com- 
pany in the finale of the burlesque and had once 
been the delight of the front rows of a Broadway 
theater. But since that time they had traveled far 
and seen years of hard service on “the road,’ and 
had finally been resurrected by Oakley from the 
dusty depths of a scene-loft. The once gay colors 
of the caps and jackets were faded and stained, and 
the tight-fitting breeches and high boots, even in the 
charitable glare of the footlights, looked frayed and 
tattered. 

Miss Mantell held up the ripe apple and regarded 
it carefully in the hope of finding one more bite. 
“It’s pretty tough,” she said, “to be stranded— 
especially in a town called Lewisburg. Pretty tough for 
even a shine burlesque troupe. I heard that the Wilsons 
were going to quit to-morrow night anyhow, salary or 





no salary.” 

A faint smile illumined the features of Miss Seppie 
Ratcliff as she gazed at her painted visage in the mirror 
on her dressing-table. 

“The Wilsons must have rich folks,” she sneered. 
“They certainly never saved money with this troupe. 
Sid Oakley with his bunch of jokes that Noah handed 
the original yellow dog in the ark!” 

The third young lady, known to the stage as Miss 
Delia Devere, slowly removed her striped jockey cap 
from a mass of yellow curls, tossed it on the dressing 
table. and. stretching her arms above her head, indulged 
in a long, heartfelt sigh. 

Miss Ratcliff glanced in the direction of her fellow 
worker. “Is it as bad as that, Kid?” she asked. 

“Yes. it’s as bad as that. I haven't a nickel for car 
fare, and May Larken says that even if we eould get 
back to New York there is no chance of finding anything 
to do this time of year. The Wilsons are all right 
they’ve vot a specialty, but- 

Further conversation was interrupted by the unan 
nounced appearance of Oakley at the half-closed door 

“May I come in?” he asked 

“Sure.” said Miss Ratcliff. “Come in.’ 

Dressed in his stage clothes and with his make-up still 


on, the manager sat on the end of the trunk not occupied” 


bv Miss Mantell and gazed reflectively at each of tl 
three voung women in turn 
“Can anv of youse girls ride a horse?” he asked. 
Not me,” Seppie Rateliff volunteered “We'd only 
rot as far as discussing carfare when you came in. We 
1dn’t started on horseback riding or automobiles.” 


Oakley ignored the intended sarcasm ind for some 


moments continued to chew on the end oT fils dead cigar 


“I’ve got to find some girl to ride a horse,” he blurted 
out at last; “got to before to-morrow morning.” 

“LT ean ride,” Delia Devere said. 

The manager looked at the frail little figure and then 
at the big blue eyes and the pathetic face thick with 
rouge and powder. 

“Is that right, Kid?” he asked, nodding his head. 
“Can you ride a horse 
for sure?” 

“IT used to ride a 
lot,” the girl said. 
“I was brought up in 
the country. I could 
ride bareback as well 


She now galloped along over 
the deserted country road 


as most folks can ride with a saddle. What did you 
want me to do?” 

Oakley hesitated. “Well, Kid, I wanted one of the 
girls to ride through the streets to-morrow morning in 
her jockey dress to advertise the show. but somehow I 
hadn’t thought of you in the part.” 

The girl drew her flat, boyish figure up very straight 
and slowly shook her head. 

“Oh. I ecouldn’t do that, Mr. Oakley,” she said. “I 
couldn't ride through the streets in these clothes.” 

Miss Ratcliff glanced up at the manage) and smiled. 

“Don’t make the Kid go if she don’t want to. She's 
not cut out for no Lady Godiva. Send one of the 
older girls some one who ean talk back if anybody 


gets gay.” 


“Don't you butt in, Seppie.”’ he said. “It’s as mueh 
for vou all as it is for me. You know we're up 
iainst it, and up against it good and hard. If we 


don’t get some folks in to-morrow, one Way 01 another, 
we close.” 

“Just what did vou want me to do?” Delia asked 

‘Now vow re talking,” Oakley said, turning from the 
unsympathetic Ratelifl “I’ve framed up a deal with a 
liverv man around the corner to hire me a good sporty 
horse to-morrow morning from ten to twelve, and I’m 
having sort of saddle-cloths painted announcing the 
name of the troupe and that we show matinée and 

olht All vou’ve got to do is to ride up and down the 
prin Ipal street and show them what a fine lot vals 


ve have Besides owll enjoy the outing, and if any 
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guy starts to get gay with you, you can ride like the 
devil for the town constable.” 

Delia glanced at the hard, grinning features of her man 
ager, and then at the tired, passive faces of the two girls. 
“All right,” she said. “Had I better make up?” 

“Sure, make up. Look your prettiest. That’s the 
game—and be all ready to start at ten.” 

And then, as if in fear that the girl would change 
her mind, the manager slid off the trunk and hur 
riedly disappeared through the open doorway. 


HE next morning Oakley stood in 
front of the theater nervously pat- 
ting a big black horse which he 
sincerely believed was all that 
now intervened between him and 
a total financial collapse. On a 
piece of white canvas, the center 
of which was strapped under the 
saddle, there was painted in red letters: 








THE JocKrEyY CLUB BURLESQUERS 
MATINEE TO-DAY AT 2—EVENING AT 8 


Firty PEopLE—MostLy GIRLs 


As the town clock struck ten the few idlers who 
had been attracted by the somewhat novel method 
of advertising were surprised to see a young woman 
dressed in jockey costume suddenly appear from the 
front door of the theater and, with a nod to Oakley, 
swing herself into the saddle. The stirrup-straps 
were too. long, and while the blushing youth from 
the livery stable rearranged them the girl looked 
soberly about her at the smiling faces of the crowd 
which now filled the sidewalk and stretched half- 
Way across the street. 

The girl’s costume looked even more worn and 
tawdry than it did on the stage, and in the glare 
of the morning sun the rouge and powder on her 
face were painfully apparent. And yet there was 
something under the rouge and the soiled clothes 
something in the little figure sitting very erect and 
calm on the big black horse, or perhaps it was some 
thing in the girl’s eyes that held the rough humor 
of the crowd at bay. If it had been Seppie Ratelitf 

Beatrice Mantell or any of the other women, it is 
quite possible that it might have been otherwise. It is 
possible that the girl, her hands resting easily on the 
pommel, her eyes turned toward the cloudless sky, might 
not have been allowed to pass slowly through the path 
which the crowd made for her and to start in silence on 
her long journey over the sunlit streets. 

For an hour Delia rode through the thoroughfares 
where there seemed to be the most people, but it was the 
hour of the town’s greatest activity, and the crowds of 
men and the occasional women whom she met only smiled 
at the little figure with the rouged face and hurried on 
their way. At a crossing she met Oakley and his wife, 
who waved to her, and the manager called out to be sure 
to be back at the theater at twelve. The fear that some 
one would insult her or that she even might be arrested 
for wearing men’s clothes had long since disappeared, 
for, as a matter of fact, during the first hour she had 
so often traversed the business section of the little town 
that she no longer seemed to attract any notice what- 
ever, 

It was, therefore, from the most purely conscien 
tious motives that she determined to try new fields of 
conquest and to continue along the street on which she 
now found herself—past the shopping district and on 
toward that part of the town where the residences 
seemed to lie. 

It was not long before she had passed beyond the 
crowded sidewalks. The new business buildings, with 
their ornately carved facades, the cheerful-looking shops 
with shining windows, came to an abrupt end, and in 
their place Delia found the broad avenue lined with rows 
of old wooden dwellings, once the homes of the first set 
tlers of Lewisburg, but now slowly rotting into total 
decay. The smooth paving-blocks of the new town gave 
way to asphalt, evidently laid many years before, and 
now broken and worn into deep holes, and this, in turn, 
to the hard ruts of an ordinary clay road. The broad 
brick sidewalks suddenly narrowed to beaten paths ina 
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or 


an occasional rotting gray house of one of the eat 
dents, which had been separated from its fellows, seemed 
to fairly wither and crumble before rows of new littl 
cottages, all exactly alike, and each with its garden and 
iron fence and its red roof glistening in the morning sun 
light. A comely housewife, leaning on her gate, stared 
wide-eyed at the passing rider, and a group of children 
believing that the circus had come to town, stopped 
their play and ran after Delia, cheering her on het 
way. 

rhe girl allowed the reins to lie loosely on her hors 
neck, and, without protest, he led Delia across a woode 
bridge, over a muddy stream that seemed to mark ft 


town limits. Bevond the bridge. the road was still of 
generous breadth, but now it was lined by a double 1 
of great towering elms that rose from grassy ban 


lhere were no longer rows of tiny villas 
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country—tields of waving wheat and tender stalks of 
corn—and, at great intervals, an old farmhouse with its 
mellowed shingles and gray roof and broad stretches of 
marsh-green lawn running from the edge of the road to 
the broad slab of stone at the doorway. ‘There were no 
more brick pavements, no more ugly iron fences—noth- 
ing, as far as Delia could see, but endless stretches of 
young grass and the well-tilled fields of early summer. 
A little farther on, the horse no longer guided by the 
girl, slowed in his measured walk, and then stopped alto 
gether to munch at some bunches of tall grass that grew 
at the edge of the roadway. Delia dropped the reins 
and slid gently to the ground. A few feet away there 
was an orchard, and she vaulted the low rail fence, and, 
picking one of the apples, returned to the horse, which was 
still enjoying the tufts of grass. She sat on the bank, 
and while she solemnly ate the apple, which she held in 
one hand, with the other stroked the nose of her 
new-found friend. There was a blue sky overhead, the 
air was soft and cool, and a sharp breeze blew little 
wisps of yellow hair across her face and sent the blood 
tingling through her veins. Once more she felt the joy 
of living, and Sid Oakley and his band of mummers were 
a thing of the ugly past. Delia Devere had wakened 
from an unhappy dream—a nightmare of cheap board- 
ing-houses, of stuffy railroad cars, of ill-smelling dress- 
ing-rooms, and of uncouth men and women grown hard 
in adversity. But here there was freedom and sunshine 
and birds that sang all about her and were not afraid. 
With a little ery of sheer happiness the girl leaped to 
her feet and, seizing the bridle, jumped on the horse’s 
back. As she now galloped along over the deserted 
country road, Delia drew long drafts of the clear fresh 
air into her lungs, and-under the rouge the color 
mounted to her cheeks, and her big eyes shone and 
sparkled with a light which for a long time they had 
not known. 

Farther on the road narrowed to a country lane, the 
spreading boughs of the high trees met overhead, the 
plowed fields and the gray farmhouses gave way to 
great stretches of untilled land and dense forests thick 
with tangled underbrush. Even the horse seemed to feel 
relief from his daily grind on the flinty pavements of the 
city, and with a loose rein and lowered head, galloped 
on, carrying his light burden farther and farther from 
the little town they had already left so far behind. Thus 
they dashed on for a mile or more, when suddenly the 
girl took a tight grip on the reins, dug her feet deep in 
the stirrups, and threw back the whole weight of her 
little body in the saddle. The horse reared, and then, 
with frothing mouth and sweating flanks, stood quiver 
ing in the center of the road. With one hand on his 
neck and her head bent forward, Delia listened to the 
sharp clatter of horse’s hoofs on the hard ground, From 
a narrow wood road, only a few rods beyond where she 
stood, a sturdy pony, drawing a low basket-cart which 
swayed ominously from wheel to wheel, suddenly swung 
into the main road. As it turned the corner, the cart 
eave a great lureh and almost overturned, but, nothing 
daunted, the fat pony dashed cheerfully on his way. 
With a check to her horse, Delia dug her heels into his 
heaving and with a few long bounds they 
were at the pony’s head and the girl had his bridle 
tight in her left hand. A sharp twist of her wrist 
a trick learned years before—and the pony, greatly 
surprised at this sudden interruption to his mad 
prank, propped himself, shook his mane, and blinked 
up indignantly at the large black horse that tow 
ered at Delia swung about in her saddle 
and saw two yellow tousled heads peer slowly over 
the edge of the basket of the little cart. 

“Hello, kids!” she cried. “Are you hurt?” 

(he two tousled heads shook in unison. ‘There 
was a moment when one of the tousled heads seemed 
inclined to ery, but noting that her brother was 
already smiling at the lady in the strange clothes. 
the girl’s tousled head decided to smile at the 
pretty lady, too. 

“We ain’t hurt.” the boy 
tangling himself from his frightened em- 
“Ain’t hurt at all—let go.” And, pushing 
his sister away, he rose to his full height and glared 
down at the glistening back of the pony, which was 
almost as broad as it was long. 

“Were you driving?” Delia asked the boy 
pathetically. 

Both tousled heads nodded. 

“i ia driving alone,” 
wouldn’t have dropped the reins. 
for mine.” 

Delia laughed, and picking up the light russet 
reins from the pony’s neck put them into the tiny 
hands of the boy driver. 

The little girl with the golden hair assumed the pose 
of one of Raphael’s cherubs over the edge of the cart 
and gazed reflectively up the tortuous wooded road. 

“Muzzy always said Tinker would run away with us 


she 


sides, 


his side. 


said, slowly disen 
sister’s 


brace, 


sym- 


the boy said, “we 
She was fighting 


been 


yet.” she sighed dreamily. 

From her high pereh on the back of the black 
Delia looked down with laughing eyes. 

Muzzy was right,” she said 

lhe little girl nodded her head in assent, yawned, and 
lid back into the bottom of the basket 
home,” she murmured. 
Where is home?” Delia 
1 think Ill vo with you 

iwain.” 


horse, 


“Let’s go 


asked, “because 


You might 


if you'll let 
fight over the 


“ll drive all alone,’ 


e boy sturdily shook his head 
protested 


Good!” said Delia, “but I will ride along with you 
it is, if you don’t mind?” 
The boy shook his eurls as if the girl’s solicitude for 


lfare was altogether 


ead toward the wood 


unnecessary, and turned his 
The pony, onee hav 
home, trotted 
eantered at his 


road, 
ed that he was bound for along 
while Delia side. The 
rt awoke the little girl from her slumbers, and, 
er the edge, she smiled and frowned in turn at 


enough, 
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the lady who wore such queer clothes and had such a 
pretty painted face. Thus they continued on their way, 


which, although Delia did not know it, was over the 
private road to a great estate—the boast and show- 
place of the county. A mile farther on, there was a 


gradual thinning of the trees, and the dense underbrush 
gave way to a smooth carpet of pine needles that glis- 
tened like copper in the noonday sun. And then the road 
took a sudden turn, and through the branches of the 
dark pines Delia saw a broad meadow of waving grass 
and wild flowers. They left the woods, and for half a 
mile the road carried them across the meadow toward a 
tiny stream that twisted like a silver ribbon across 
their path. Beyond the creek, a close-cropped lawn 
rolled upward to a great white house with a red roof 
and spreading porticoes and high fat pillars. As they 
approached the rustie bridge that crossed the stream, 
the pony slowed down to a walk. Delia pulled up her 
mount, too, and as she did so she saw the figure of a 
woman standing on the poreh, who, with her hands shad- 
ing her eyes, watched the approach of the strange little 
party. 

“Ts that your house?” she asked. 

The boy nodded. ‘*That’s home and that’s Muzzy. My, 
but she’ll be scared when [ tell her Tinker ran away!” 

When they had crossed the bridge, Delia pulled up her 
horse and watched the pony once more break into a trot 
and start up the long winding road that led to the 
house. 

“Good-by, kids,” she called. 

The two children turned and waved their hands. With 
the indifference of youth, their interest no longer hovered 
about the young lady in the jockey clothes, but rather 
in their mother, to whom their adventure was still a 
wonderful piece of news to be told. Delia watched the 
pony patter up to the steps of the big house and the chil 
dren tumble out of the low cart and fall into the arms 
of their mother, who had stooped over to kiss the 
little upturned faces. As the children continued to 
cling about her knees, Delia was quite sure that they 
were telling the story of the runaway, and she knew that 
this must be so when the woman took out her handker- 
chief and waved as if beckoning her to the house. For a 
moment Delia hesitated, and then, with a glance down 


“Can you ride a horse 


for sure 


it the faded jacket and the tight, soiled breeches and the 
absurd, ill shapen boots. she suddenly wheeled he horse 
and galloped back across the meadow As she reached 
the wood, she turned in her saddle and hand 
in the direction of the house, and it seemed to her that 
the tall white figure of the woman on the porch waved 
back to her, but she 

\long the narrow foliage of the trees 
met over the girl’s head and formed a canopy of softly 
rustling sunlight filtered through the 
boughs and dotted he path with little patches of gold 
but she neither heard the whispering leaves nor saw the 


waved he 


was not sure 


road the heavy 


leaves. Phe 
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sunlit path—her thoughts were all of the woman stand 
ing on the steps of the big house and of the children 
with their arms clasped about their mother’s knees. 

When Delia had reached the main road she sharply 
pulled up her horse, and for some moments remained 
uncertain as to which way to turn. ,To the left there 
lay Lewisburg and Sid Oakley and the Jockey Club Bur- 
lesquers; to the right, a wonderful undiscovered country 
of fields and forests and perhaps adventure. She glanced 
up at the sun, which was just overhead, and thus real 
ized that it was already past the hour for her return. But 
the mischief had been done and an hour more could make 
but little difference now. With a smile on her lips and 
a word to her horse, she turned sharply to the right and 
went cantering on to the land of adventure. She had 
gone but a mile when the road led her across a narrow 
wooden bridge, and, knowing that her horse must be tired 
and thirsty after his long ride, Delia guided him toward 
the bank of the bubbling stream. She leaped to the 
ground, and had just unchecked the rein when she saw 
a young girl sitting on the grassy bank, her back resting 
against the bridge. 


“Good morning,’ Delia cried. “You gave me such 
a start. I thought I was quite alone.” 
By way of greeting the girl nodded her head. “I’ve 


had a long walk,” she said wearily. “I was resting.” 

She was a very pretty girl, with bronze hair and a 
face freckled and tanned from a life spent in the open, 
but there was a droop at the ends of her red lips and a 
sullen look in the big blue eyes. 

“Which way are you going?” Delia asked. “Perhaps I 
could give you a lift. My horse’s back is broad and long, 
and [ don’t think he’s so very tired. We'll wait till he’s 
had his drink and rests a bit.” She threw herself on the 
deep grass at the water’s edge, and for a few moments 
lay stretched at full length on her back, looking up at 
the cloudless sky. Then she rolled over, and, sinking her 
elbows in the yielding turf, rested her chin between her 
palms and smiled at the girl with the sullen, pretty face. 

“How far have you come?” she asked. 

The girl nodded her head up the road away from the 
city. “From home,” she said—‘a few miles back. I’m 
going to town.” 

“It’s a long walk,” Delia suggested, cheerfully. “I 
must have ridden many miles.” 

The girl shrugged her shoulders, and her pretty 
face was hard-set and determined. “Not so far,” 
she said, “if you are taking it for the last time.” 

Delia seemed to suddenly realize that her own 
smiling face and the joy which she felt in her mo 
mentary freedom were out of tune with the situa- 
tion, and so she tried to look serious, and at once 
assumed a tone of friendly interest. 

“You are never going back, then?” she asked. 

The girl shook the mass of bronze curls. ‘‘Never,” 
she whispered. And they, suddenly looking. at 
Delia, she added: “Why do you dress like that, and 
why do you paint your face?” 

Delia nodded toward her horse, which, having sat 
istied his thirst, was nibbling grass at the edge of 
the stream. ‘You can see it on the saddle-cloths. 
I’m one of the Jockey Club Burlesquers—mostly 
girls.” 

“An actress?” the country girl asked. 

Delia smiled. “Yes,” she said, trying to assume 
an air of some little dignity, “I’m an actress—I’m 
a regular actress.” 

A faint blush came into the girl’s cheeks, and 
she looked nervously at a wild flower she held in 
her hand. “Do you think,” she 
think I could be an actress?” 

Delia stared wide-eyed at the girl and then rolled 
over on her back and laughed aloud. 

“You!” she chuekled. “You an actress Do you 
want to paint that pretty face, all sunburned and 
freckled, and wear tights and ride through the 
streets in clothes like filthy things! My 
child, you’re crazy.” 

Delia herself had known the great outside world 
but for a few months, and the girl to 
spoke must have been quite her own 


asked—‘“‘do you 


these 


whom she 
and yet 
the hardships of this short period made her feel, in 
comparison to the country girl, an old woman. 
She sat erect and, crossing her legs tailor fashion, 
looked straight into the girl’s eyes. 
“If that is all you are going to the city for,” she 
said, “you’d better go back to your home. Believe 
me, in a month you’ll be sorry you ever left it.” 
But the sullen look was still in the girl’s eyes. 
“You left your home,” she urged, “didn’t you?” 
Delia plucked a long piece of grass and for a few mo 
ments twisted it about the fingers of her hand. 
“In a way I did, but it was probably different, too, 
because it was the home that left me. I lived in the 
country, just as you do, inv doubt, but when mother took 


age, 


sick the old man got sort of discouraged and let things 
run down, and then when mother died Pa took sick and 
the place went to pieces altogether. The roof leaked 


and the chimney smoked, and there was no one to look 


after the garden, so we had nothing to eat except what 
the neighbors gave us. By the time Pa died the walls 
were cracked and pretty near falling in, and the sheriff 
rabbed what there was left for the taxes. So you see 


I really didn’t leave home-—it left me.” 
There was no longe the sullen look in 
she even tried to smile 

acquaintance in the faded silk riding clothes and het 


the girl’s eyes 


sympathetically at her new 


rouged face. 


“That’s too bad.” she said. “Of course, it isn’t just 
that way with me.” 
“How is it with you?’ Delia asked 


“Home’s all right enough—but—” The girl suddenly 


stopped in her confusion, and through the woods Delia 
heard the clatter of hoofbeats on the hard road 

Che girl rose quickly to her feet I guess that’s 
now,” she said 

In a moment Delia was on her feet, too Well s 


asked 





—— 


“He mustn’t see me here. If I hide, you won't tell 
him?” : 

Delia smiled at the seared white face. 

“Sure, I won’t tell him.” 

The girl, falling to her knees, crawled under the pro 
tecting eaves of the bridge, and Delia tossed after her 
the little bundle of clothes which the girl had been carry 
ing. A moment later a horse with a young man on its 
back came dashing around a bend in the road. At sight 
of the little figure in jockey clothes leaning nonchal 
antly against the bridge, the young man reined in his 
horse. He was hatless and very much out of breath. 

“Have you seen a young woman?” he gasped. “A 
young woman with sort of reddish hair walking in the 
direction of Lewisburg?” 

Delia slowly shook her head. “Not 1. and I’ve come 
all the way from Lewisburg. She must have gone an- 
other way.” 

The rider pressed his lips into a straight line and 
stared about him as if in great confusion. ‘Perhaps 
she took the mill road,” he said, as if speaking his 
thoughts rather than addressing any one in par- 
ticular. 

“Probably she did.” Delia yawned with apparent 
indifference to the whole proceeding. “She cer- 
tainly didn’t take this one.” 

“All right,” the young man shouted, having to 
some extent recovered his breath. “I’m obliged to 
you,” and suddenly swinging his horse about, he gal- 
loped back over the same road on which he had first 
appeared. 

“He’s gone,” Delia cried. “You can come out 
now.” 

The girl crawled out from under the low bridge 
and, with her freckled face suffused with blushes, 
glanced up coyly at her preserver. 

“Such a nice-looking young man,” Delia said. “I 
hope you're not running away from him?” 

Still blushing furiously, and digging the heel of 
her heavy shoe into the turf, the girl nodded her 
assent. 

“Why, he’s a grand young man,” Delia said, 
with real enthusiasm. “What’s the matter with 
him?” 

The girl continued to plow her heel into the 
ground and clasped her hands behind her back. 

“He’s all right,” she stammered at last. “We 
had a row, and I said I never wanted to see him 
again.” 

“He seems to want to see you pretty bad,” Delia 
suggested. “And is it just for a little row that you 
were going to run away to the city and go on the 
stage and probably straight to the devil?” 

Without looking, up from the ground, the girl 
slowly nodded her head. 

“It’s good you found a regular actress to tell you 
all about it. Where does he live?” 

“He lives up the road near our place, but he 
works in the store at the cross-roads.” 

“In the store at the cross-roads?”’ Delia repeated. 
“That’s a fine job, but I think I’ll take you back to 
your own home. ‘That young man will find you soon 
enough. He’s a man of spirit.” 

The girl put her arm before her eyes to hide the 
tears that were now slowly trickling down the 
freckled face. “I can’t go home,” she sobbed. “I 
told him I was going away forever.” 

Delia put her arm about the girl and led her to 
the horse, which was still munching grass at the 
edge of the stream. 

“Jump!” she cried, and gently lifted the girl to 
the horse’s back. Then, with the help of the stir 
rup, she threw herself into the saddle, and thus they 
rode slowly along the road. 

“That’s it.” the girl cried at last, “the little gray 
house with the green shutters.” 

“Why, that’s a real home,” Delia said, pulling up 
her horse. “I’m glad I brought you back to it.” 

“But you are coming in at least to have dinner 
with me?” 

Delia leaned over and gently patted the horse’s 
neck. “No.” she said, “I’m afraid I can’t to-day. You 
must leave me here. Good-by Id 

The girl slid to the ground and, holding the little 
bundle of her possessions-in one hand, stretched out the 
other to her friend on horseback. 

“Good-by,” she said, “and thank you.” 

“CGood-by,” Delia repeated, taking the hand and press 
ing it in her own. With such cheerfulness as she could 
master, she looxed down into the eyes of the girl, which 
were no longer sullen, but smiling with a great happiness. 

“Good luck to you!” she whispered, “and to your 
young man, too.” And then, taking a strong hold on 
the reins, she galloped off down the road. 

Delia had not breakfasted particularly well that day ; 
it was already past lunch-time, and the long ride and the 


fresh air had given her a wonderful appetite. At the 
moment she almost wished that she had accepted the 
girl’s invitation to stop to dinner. And then, as sne 


swung around a bend in the read, her lips broke into a 
most cheerful smile, for just ahead of her she saw a 
friendlvy-looking farmhouse with an old man leaning ove 
the gate. She pulled up her horse and nodded pleasantly 
to the old gentleman, who she now saw was very, very 
old indeed. 

“(jood dav to you.” she said. “T’ve ridden all the way 
from Lewisburg. Do you think you could let me have 
i vlass of water?’ But down in her heart she hoped 
that he would proffer her something much more sub 
stantial. 


The old man raised his broad straw hat and bowed 
low over the gate 

Good day to vou. voung lady he said “Won't vou 
come in?” 

Delia slid from er horse, tread im to the hitching 
post, and enters the gate 1 de the old man eld open 
for he! 

The well.” he sa s just to the left there in the gat 
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den; that is, if you don’t mind helping yourself. We've 
finished our dinner, and my wife has gone over to one of 
our neighbors’, or I could offer you something better 
than water. It’s a long ride from Lewisburg for a girl.” 

“Yes,” Delia said. “It is a long ride. I’m just begin- 
ning to feel it. If you—” The girl suddenly stopped, 
for there was something in his manner of moving that 
made her look quickly into the old man’s sightless eyes. 

“I’m so sorry,” she said. “I didn’t understand.” She 
put her hand gently under his arm and led him up the 
path to the steps of the porch. 

“Thank you, Miss,” he said. “I’m all right now.” 

Delia pushed a rocking-chair toward him, and with a 
little sigh he sat down and rested his head against the 
back of the chair. 

“I’m so sorry my wife is away,” he said, “or I could 
offer you some hospitality. We’re both of us very fond 
of young people, especially girls, but we don’t see very 
many nowadays.” 


ne ne 





** She had brown hair,”’ he said, ** veri/ soft and curly” 


The old man’s wrinkled face suddenly broke into a 
broad smiles “Why don’t you go back into the kitchen 
yourself. _There’s bound to be some bread and butter 
or a piecevof pie, and you'll find a pitcher of milk, I’m 
sure. 

“Thank you so much,” Delia said. “I’m very hungry. 
I will go if Vou’re sure your wife won’t mind.” 

For answer the old man only smiled and shook his 
head, and Delia started for the kitchen. In a_ few 
moments she was back, a huge sandwich of bread 
and butter in one hand and a glass of milk in the 
other. 

“! found the grandest meal,” she said, sitting down on 
the edge of the porch just at the old man’s feet. “Per 
fectly grand, but I hate to eat alone, so I thought I 
would come out here and talk to you.” 

The old man put out his hand and touched her lightly 


on the shoulder. “You’re a good young girl,” he said 
“They don’t all think of us old men.” 
“IT like old men,” Delia laughed, “especially when 


they’re nice old men and let me rob their pantries. Do 
you and your wife live all alone in this big house ?” 

“Yes, all alone—that is. now. But our neighbors 
stop by very often. They’re good, kind folks here 
abouts.” For some moments there was silence while 
the old man continued to rock slowly back and forward 
and the girl drank the milk and munched ravenously 
on the sandwich 


“But it wasn’t always like that,” he went on “We 
weren’t always alone Bless you, no! We had a girl of 
our own and just about vour age, I should guess from 
vour voice How old are you?” 

“I’m eighteen.” 

“Just about your age just about vour age.” the old 
man repeated several times. ‘And she was always bright 
ind pleasant-spoken to strangers, as you are, and was 
ilways laughing and happy as you seem to be I know 


you must be happy because you are always laughing, 
aren’t you” 

“Oh, yes,” Delia said. “I’m happy all day and every 
day. Why shouldn’t I be?) What did your little girl 
look like?” 

The old man had become greatly interested and leaned 
far forward in his chair. “She had brown. hair,” he 
said, “very soft and curly.” 

“Like mine?” Delia asked, and, pushing back the 
jockey cap, took his hand and rested it on her own 
yellow curls. 

“Yes,” he said, “it was just like yours. Would you 
mind,” he asked, and quickly passed his hand over the 
girl’s features, with that touch so light and tender that 
only the blind possess it. “You’re wonderfully like her,” 
he said, “and your laugh and your voice are like her, 
too. She was always laughing and joking around the 
farm with me.” 

“Was—was she pretty?” Delia asked. 

The old man chuckled at the very idea of such a 
question. “Pretty?” he repeated. “She was indeed 
—none prettier—and always dressed in some gay 
color, bright as herself. What color is your gown 
—scarlet, I’m sure?” 

Delia glanced down at the = skin-tight riding 
breeches and the ragged boots. “That’s right,’ she 
said. “It’s a very, veyy brilliant searlet, and my 
stockings are scarlet, too. But, oh, U’m glad you 
can’t see my boots. They’re awful dusty from my 
ride. My waist was as white as: white could be 
when—” Delia suddenly stopped, for just back of 
her she heard some one moving, and, looking over 
her shoulder, saw an old woman standing in the 
doorway. 

_ “I beg your pardon,” she said, and jumped to her 
feet. ° 

The woman bowed gravely to the girl and then 
turned to the man. 

“Pm back,” she said. “I took the cut across the 
fields.” 

The old man pulled himself out of his chair. “I’m 
so glad. This young lady here has been keeping me 
company. I’ve been telling her about Elsie.” 

The woman smiled and held out her hand. “I’m 
glad to know you,” she said. 

“I’ve been robbing your kitchen. too,” Delia 
laughed, and held up the empty glass. 

“Can I get you something else?” the woman 
asked. 

“No, thank you. I must be off now. It’s a long 
ride to town.” She took one of the old man’s 
hands in both of hers. 

“Good-by, sir, and thank you.” 

He stooped over and kissed her gently on the 
forehead. “Good-by, little girl,” he said. “Thank 
you. You must stop by another day.” 

Delia followed the wife down the pathway to 
the gate. For a moment the woman’s eyes rested 
dully on the painted words on the saddle-cloths of 
Delia’s horse, but she was apparently as unconscious 
of their meaning as she was of the 
and painted face. 

“I’m glad you came,” she said. “He likes to talk to 
young girls. I heard him telling you about our own 
child. He’s never been quite the same since she died. 
You seemed to remind him of her a great deal. I was 
listening at the doorway.” 

“Am—am I like her at all?” Delia asked. 

The woman shook her head. “No, you are not like 
Elsie at all, but I’m glad you came. Good-by.” 


uo 
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girl’s jockey suit 


pl WAS late in the afternoon when 
Delia, a little weary from her long 
outing, again rode through the streets 
of Lewisburg. At the door of the thea- 
ter she found the boy from the livery 
stable waiting for her with ill-con- 
cealed impatience. 

: a “You’re hours late,” he grumbled, 
“and Mr. Oakley gave me a pass. Now [’ll miss half the 
show.” 

“You ought to thank me for that,” Delia laughed, and, 
jumping to the sidewalk, ran down the alleyway which 
led to the stage-door. 

The first burlesque and the olio were over, and Delia 
Was just in time to take part in the after-piece. In the 
extremity of their condition and the general gloom that 
pervaded the stage and the dressing-rooms, the girl’s 
absence had scarcely been noted. As an advertisement, 
her ride through the streets had apparently failed hope 
lessly in its purpose, for the house was well-nigh empty. 
In more prosperous times, Oakley would have refused to 
play before such an audience, but now every dollar, even 
every dime, counted. The matinée over, Delia and Bea 
trice Mantell and Seppie Ratcliff trudged wearily back 
to their boarding-house. Oakley was to have paid their 
bill that morning, but had failed to do so, and in conse 
quence the greeting they received from the landlady was 
far from sympathetic and the supper meager and cold. 

Night had settled over the town, when they once more 
set out from the boarding-house. The very darkness of 
the night seemed to forebode disaster, and the three 
virls, arm-.in arm, walked slowly back in silence to the 





theater. Once more the chorus girls ranged themselves 
in a semicircle on the stage and the curtain went up and 
disclosed an audience of a few dozen men and many rows 
of empty plush seats $y its absence, Lewisburg had 
driven the Jockey Club into the last ditch. The bur 
lesque dragged along its vulgar, weary length; Oakley 
was less funny than usual, and did not apparently car 
when the meager audience received his coarse jokes in 


vloomy silence The specialty performers had hurried 
through the olio, and the company was ealled for the 
ifter piece The girls were gathered about the stage in 


little groups, silent and with sullen faces, waiting for thy 
curtain to vo up. Violet D’Arey, Oakley’s wife, stood in 
the first entrance, ready for her opening song—impa 
tient to finish the performance and get away from th 
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theater and the grumbling women, who were forever 
complaining of her husband’s treatment. 

But for some reason, the stage-manager, whose duty 
it was to give the signal for the performance to begin, 
was not at his usual place in the prompt entrance. The 
orchestra leader whistled through the tube that led to 
the stage for instructions, but receiving no answer, 
started to play the overture again. The girls walked 
about the stage shuffling their feet and casting stealthy, 
questioning glances at Violet D’Arey, who, with folded 
arms and an assumed air of nonchalance, was leaning 
against the proscenium arch. The orchestra had almost 
finished the overture for the second time, when the stage- 
manager came up the stairway that led from the dress- 
ing-rooms, and walking down the stage, turned and faced 
the company, with his back to the lowered curtain. 

“It’s all over, girls,” he said very deliberately—‘Oak- 
ley’s skipped. We close right now.” 

The announcement was greeted with comparative si- 
lence; some of the women in low tones muttered angry 
oaths; and others turned their backs and sobbed silently. 
The erash had come and their plight was a very pitiable 
one and their future seemed almost hopeless. 

Violet D’Arcy crossed the stage and stood with flash- 
ing eyes before the stage-manager. “What did you say 
about Sid Oakley!” she asked. It was part a demand, 
part a threat. 

The man looked her evenly in the eyes. “I said he’d 
skipped, vamoosed, cut with the coin—isn’t that plain 
enough ?” 

The woman folded her arms and threw back her head. 
“J don’t believe it,” she said. ‘“You’ve got to show me.” 

Seppie Ratcliff, her hands on her hips, swung slowly 
across the stage toward the wife of the manager. 

“Show you?” she sneered. “Do you pretend you didn’t 
know he was going to run away and leave us stranded 
and broke?” 

Even under the rouge it was easy to see the blood rush 
into Violet D’Arey’s face. For a few moments the two 
women stood with their tense figures but a few feet 
apart and staring into each other’s eyes. It was the 
older woman who first gave way. With a shrug of her 





Collier’s 


heavy shoulders, she turned from Seppie Ratecliff’s mer- 
ciless eyes. 

“But, as a matter of fact,” she said, speaking to the 
other women, “I didn’t know.” 

She stuck her hand down the front of her low-cut cor- 
sage, and, taking out a roll of bills, threw them on the 
stage. ‘“That’s all the money I’ve got in the world, so 
help me.” 

Two of the girls started forward, but Seppie Ratcliff 
waved them back. ‘Don’t any of you touch that woman’s 
money !” 

Delia drew close to Seppie’s side. 
hard on her,” she whispered. 

“That’s all right, Kid. Don’t you mix up here. You 
get your clothes on. Sometimes when this happens the 


“Please don’t be 


audience gets ugly—sometimes there’s a riot. Hurry 
up! We may have to run for it.” 


Hardly able to realize that it was all over, the girls 
slowly left the stage and returned to their dressing- 
rooms. The stage-manager picked up the roll of money 
and handed it in silence to Violet D’Arcy. Then, with 
a curt nod, he turned on his heel and left her alone— 
the last rat to leave Sid Oakley’s sinking ship. 


N HOUR later, Delia Devere and the two women who 
F had dressed with her, ill-clad and without friends, 
afraid to return penniless to their boarding-house, still 
stood huddled together in front of the little opera-house. 
Under the spluttering light of an electric globe a crowd 
of half-grown men and boys stood silently about gaping 
at the women’s dire distress. Out in the country, far 
beyond the city, where the stars from a purple sky 
shone on the dewy grass, where the air was heavy with 
the scent of flowers—where the very ground seemed to 
breathe forth peace and plenty, a woman stood silently 
over the cot of her sleeping children; a girl with bronze 
hair and freckled face walked with a young man to the 
end of the path that led to her home, and there, putting 
her arms about him, kissed him on the lips and sent him 
whistling on his way; and an old man, smiling in his 
sleep, dreamed that his daughter was alive again and 
had come back to him. 


The Ladder 


(Continued from page 15) 


it wasn’t snakes, we didn’t care. So we just made up 
our minds it wasn’t snakes. It was hot and still; and 
buzzing things bumped into our faces and sometimes 
bit us; and a heavy scent from some kind of a big 
orchid that was very plentiful round there breathed so 
thick and sweet on the dark it almost made me drunk. 
I found myself beginning to think more about the girl 
there in front of me than about the gold or the chances 
of our getting through alive. And I began to feel myself 
getting mad at Antonio for looking at her the way he 
did. Then, after a while, we came out on a ledge, where 
there was more air and a little more light. And my 
head got a bit cooler. 

“It seemed an age we went crawling along that ledge, 
always rounding the tremendous bulge of the cliff, the 
black woods just below our feet, the big fireflies, sypaon 
ling blue-white in the trees, and the roar of the ‘river 
getting louder and close as we ascended the cafion. The 
stars, in a kind of velvety dark sky, gave us all the 
light we wanted, and more. At last the girl stopped, 
and, pointing up the eafion, whispered that the village 
was just there ahead. We couldn’t make it out, but we 
were willing to take her word for it. And I tell you we 
moved as if our feet were egg-shells we were mighty 
afraid of breaking. Then we came to a deep, narrow 
fissure, and there the girl showed us the ladder, 
hidden. 

“It was a 
heavy. 


ledge ; 


mighty long ladder, strongly built, and 
We had to carry it maybe fifty yards along that 
and that wasn’t any joke, what with the twist 
ings of the ledge and the darkness and the necessity of 
being always as quiet as shadows. We saw just how 
helpless we’d have been if we hadn’t had the girl. When 
we came to the place where we had to climb to the next 
ledge, she cautioned us not to let the ladder grate on 
the rock, because that was a sound that would carry so 


easy to the guardian up in the cave. I tell you, it 
was a job, hoisting that heavy ladder up to its place 


without letting it bump or slide. By the time it was 
done you could have wrung us out like dish-rags. 
But that girl wouldn’t let us rest a second. The lad 
der was almost straight, but up it she went, light as 
a cat. 

“*All safe. I’m holding it!’ came her whisper down 
the face of the rock through the dark. I sent Baldy 
up first, not wanting to leave Antonio a minute alone 
with the girl, and he went plucky enough, but clinging 
so flat to the ladder you’d have thought he’d serape his 
face off on the rungs. But I didn’t blame him. I knew 
Vd cling just that way myself. 

“Antonio followed, also clinging flat. I was going to 
wait till he was all the way up before I started; but the 
girl’s whisper came down to me very sharp and urgent, 
so I came along just about ten feet behind Antonio. 1 
flattened myself just as flat as Baldy had, for it looked 
a mile away up there into the dimness, and the ladder 
was so straight I felt as if I was going to pull it over 
backward. However, it was steady as a rock. 

“We pulled the ladder up, noiselessly, after us, and 
immediately hoisted it to the next ledge. This climb was 
shorter and not quite so steep. But the next after that 
Was a caution. It was as long as the first, and, if pos- 
sible, a bit more straight up and down. Furthermore, 
we were by this time quite a way up the cliff face, and 
the dim valley below, filled with shadows and the roa1 
of the river, looked big and deep and empty as eternity. 


I glanced down onee, as I was climbing the ladder; then 


flattened a bit closer and attended strictly to business 
till I got to the top. 

“Then I looked down carefully. I could make out the 
village now, a lot of square black shadows piled to- 
gether. And with a qualm I realized that up here, 
against the white rock face, we would be pretty plain 
to be seen if there should be any one down there wide 
awake enough to look up. The same idea seemed to 
strike the girl, for now she hurried us fiercer than ever 
and wouldn’t let us rest a second. In her rush her foot 
struck a little chunk of loose stone, and it went clatter- 
ing down the face of the cliff with a sound that to our 
nervous ears seemed loud enough to wake a regiment. 
The girl seemed seared. We had just hauled up the 
ladder, so she made us lay it straight along the ledge, 
and then lie down on top of it ourselves, still as mice, 
and listening with all our ears for maybe ten minutes. 
Nothing stirred. 

*‘Hell!’ whispered Baldy 
like that down a mountain. 
anybody.’ 

“Just as he spoke a light glimmered like a little star 
away the other side of the village. Up jumps the girl, 
with her ‘Hurry! hurry!’ and pulls at the ladder like 
all possessed, as if she was going to hoist it herself. 
We weren’t long in hoisting it that time, or in climbing 
it either—the girl always skipping up ahead and _ hold- 
ing it steady as a rock. We made the next two ledges 
almost without stopping to think. Then the girl whis- 
pered there was only one more before the last and longest 
climb which would bring us to the cave. So we paused 
a minute to rest, because, being so rushed, we were get- 
ting a bit unsteady, and this was no kind of place to be 
unsteady. We were up so high I began to feel that if 
one of us was to tumble he’d go right over the edge of 
the world. 


“Well, 


hoarsely, ‘stones often fall 


That ain’t going to worry 


just as we were going to make a move 
again, Baldy grabbed my arm and whispered: ‘Look 


there!’ I hadn’t been looking down into the valley 
any more than I could help—but I looked now. And 
would you believe it, away there below us was a little 
point of light, growing every second. It seemed like 
a fire being started. The girl saw it the same instant 
and understood it. She was up panting, and at the 
ladder again. 

“Tf we can gain the cave, we’re safe,’ she hissed in 
my ear. 

“I tell you, boys, we weren’t long getting up to the 
next ledge; but as we were climbing, the rock under our 
faces began to glow rosy bright. And when we turned 
to pull up the ladder again, we saw a big bonfire leaping 
into blaze down in the valley, and a lot of little black 
shapes moving around in the glare. But the girl whis 
pered: “This is the last!’ and, knowing the cave was on 
the next ledge, we felt fairly cheerful. 

“The ledge we were on now was the narrowest and 
most ticklish we had struck yet, and we had the hardest 
work hoisting the ladder without making a noise. It 
looked just about straight up and down; but the top 
seemed to fit steady and firm as if into a groove made 
on purpose for it. Baldy and I were holding it, and as 
the girl pushed by Antonio to get to it, I saw him leer 
at her and give her a squeeze. There was light enough 
now, for two big bonfires were blazing down in the val 
ley, and I saw the girl flash back into that greaser’s face 
a look that. if looks eould strike, would have gone through 
it like a knife. I never before or such a 


saw, since, 


Y 


flame of hate as twisted that girl’s face. As for me, like 
a fool, I kind of chuckled. 

“*Wait till I call you now!’ whispered the girl, and 
made no more of going up that ladder, which seemed to 
hang by its teeth on the brink of eternity, than you or 
1 would of going upstairs. 

“The whole front of the mountain was, now in a bright 
red glare. I felt that we were in just as plain view as if 
we were up for show in a theater, and I wondered why 
we didn’t begin right off to. get bullets or arrows in our 
backs, for we had our faces to the rock, and we weren’t 
looking down any just then, but up.for all we were 
worth. We saw the girl pull her knife as she went cur!l- 
ing over the top of the ladder and out of sight like a 
weasel. 


“Then we waited. It was a hard wait.’ I felt a 
million eyes on my back. My heart thumped. My 
breath came kind of crooked and short. I looked at 


Antonio, and could see he was all a-quiver with the 
strain. I looked at Baldy, and saw he was just as 
stolid as a lump of salt pork. A burst of voices came 
up, sudden and clear and small, from the depths. I 
wondered what it meant. Then it was all silent again. 
And then the girl’s head appeared over the ledge, and 
I saw her clamp something like the end of a heavy 
pole down hard and solid onto the top of the ladder to 
hold it fast. 

““It is finished,’ she said, cold and 
‘Come quick, You hold the ladder-foot.’ 

“I didn’t understand her last words nor think much 
about them, for we could all see that now, as she had 
fixed the top of it, the ladder was safe and solid as the 
side of a house. But it was so straight up and down that 
Baldy, who was not smart with lis hands except when 
it came to a matter of a knife or a gun, couldn’t go up 
very quick. Antonio, impatient and ugly at not going 
first, went close at his heels. I waited till Baldy was 
about three-quarters of the way up, then I just couldn’t 
wait any longer. I didn’t see any use in waiting, and 
I wanted to get away from that glare and those million 
eyes on my back. I slipped round onto the ladder and 
began to climb. 

“Well, I hadn’t gone above two rungs when an awful 
chill went down my backbone, and I stopped. The ladder 
wus moving ! 

“For one second my heart stood still, and a 
understanding, white and clear as_ lightning, 
through my brain. I looked up. 

“IT hadn’t time to think. It was instinct made me do 
it. As if the ladder had suddenly become red-hot, so 1] 
couldn’t hold on to it, I let go, and just dropped down 
like a stone. For one sickening instant all my insides 
kind of fanned up against the bottom of my lungs. Then 
I scraped down past the brink of the ledge, and caught 
and held by both hands tight as a limpet; but here, 
looking straight up, I saw the ladder lean out over me, 
over the awful space. I saw the form of Baldy clinging 
there tight without a move. I saw Antonio clawing 
around like a wildeat to get on to the upper side of the 
ladder, maybe with a wild idea of reaching up and 
clutching on to the pole that was slowly pushing out 
the top. One thinks a lot in moments like that, but all 
I remember thinking was that Antonio was a fool. Then 
I saw a man’s dark face look over the edge and down at 
us—a sober, big, quiet face, neither savage nor glad, but 
just kind of final. And right beside that awful gray 
face the face of a girl looked down and smiled. The 
ladder leaned further out, and I saw that the man and 
girl were holding the pole hard now, so that it wouldn’t 
go too quick. With a wild effort I wriggled up and lay 
flat on the ledge, clutching at the rock with both hands 
and staring, because I couldn’t turn my eyes away. With 
dreadful slowness the ladder kept on leaning out further 
and further. I saw Antonio clawing up the rungs like 
a monkey toward the pole. 

“Then suddenly the ladder swung clear, carrying the 
pole with it. The man and the girl had let go. 

“With a wide, slow sweep—it seemed to me ages long, 
like in a dream—it swung. Then it seemed to leap out 
into space. A long, awful screech came from it—whether 
Antonio’s or Baldy’s voice, I couldn’t tell. It was 
not like anything human. I hope I'll never hear any- 


hard as Fate. 


hideous 
darted 


thing like it again. The ladder turned clear over. 
It pitched out and down into eternity. I had one 


glimpse of a crowd of faces, bright specks, red in the 
glare, all fixed and staring up. Then I got my eyes 
shut, somehow. But I’ve never been able to get that 
sight out of them. 

“| reckoned I was out of my senses for a good bit, 
maybe. For the next I remember was that the bonfires 
had died down, and the white front of the cliff was all 
silver bright from a big moon shining over the ecafion. I 
sat up, holding on to the rock. There, close beside me, 
stood another ladder, leading up to the cave. I shrank 
away and stared at it in a kind of horror. Then I heard 
the girl’s voice calling to me, and looked up. 

““What are you going to do” she asked, quite care- 
lessly. 

“ ‘Nothing, I reckon!’ says I, after thinking a moment. 

‘I told you to wait,’ she went on. ‘If you had ‘gone 
with those dogs, it would have been 


your own fault.’ 
“Well, remembering what she had said, that looked 
likely enough. But I held my tongue. Then I noticed 


she was talking Spanish, and wondered at it, 
vaguely. 
‘You shall live—if you will, she continued presently. 
**Yes, you shall live, if you will,’ came a somber voice. 
And the big-faced man looked down on me, 
ido}, 


kind of 


grave as an 


“*Why—me?’ I demanded. 
‘You don’t deserve it, that is true.’ she answered 
coldly. ‘You are a thief, but, as far as we know, you are 


not a murderer. I saw the old man and the boy killed. 
And I saw your face, and knew it was not your will. I 
saw that you would have protected me Thief though 
you are, you are not You shall live.’ 

" « ‘What do you want me to do? I asked, not as if | 
about it 
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The President-elect got plenty of exercise during his visit of inspection to the Isthmus. nlysée 
J.D. Schuyler. Lower row: J. B. Freeman, C. F. Allen, A. P. Davis, I. Randolph 
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“*You shall leave your knife and your guns there on 
the ledge and take this ladder and climb down and de- 
liver yourself a prisoner to my people yonder.’ 

“T laughed. 

“Likely I would trust you again,’ says I. 

‘Fool,’ said she. ‘If we had wanted to kill you, 
would it not have been easy while you lay there sense 
less? Would it not be easy now?’ 

“T was silent. 

“*They deserved it, did they not, those beasts ?’ 

“*Ves,’ said I. 

“*Well?’ she demanded. 

“Well, I had some sense left, for a wonder. 1 took oft 
my knife and my guns and laid them down on the ledge 
beside me. Then I took hold of the ladder. But would 
you believe it, boys, at the thought of climbing down, 
down, from narrow shelf to narrow shelf, on what looked 
like the very Same one I had seen pitching into space with 
Baldy and Antonio clinging on to it like spiders, made 
me so sick the bright cliff began to swim around me. 

“*Wait,’ said the girl; and I saw her start down the 
ladder. ‘You are my prisoner. I'll go down with you.’ 
And that seemed to put the stiffening into my knees 
again. 

“We left my knife and my guns there on the ledge, and 
she helped me lower the ladder. That climb down—well, 
I got through it somehow without letting her see how | 
felt; but however I kept from just pitching out in that 
hollow, moonlight space, I never will know. It was a 
nightmare then. It is a nightmare now from which | 
wake up shaking and all of a sweat. But after maybe a 
month we reached level ground and walked up to the 
village. 

“The whole village was awake, stirring around in the 
moonlight. But I saw only women and children and 
half-grown boys and two or three very old men. There 
was not a warrior in sight. 

“*Where are the men?’ I asked. 


Collier’s 


“Away on an expedition against a tribe in the inte 
rior,’ answered the girl, frankly. And then—well, then, 
| understood a lot of things. 

“The old men and some of the boys carried guns. But 
nobody offered to injure me, or even showed any anger. 
They just looked at me kind of soberly, like the big 
faced man up in the cave. And those sober, quiet eyes 
seemed to work on me more than any violence or threats 
could have done. Without.a word the girl led me up 
half-way through the village and took me to the open 
door of a small, square house. 

‘You will lodge here,’ she said. 

Thank you, Sefiorita, says I, mighty surprised 
Wasn’t I going to be chained or guarded or even locked 
up’ Why, this was a cinch! 

“She saw my wonder. 

‘You are my prisoner,’ she repeated. ‘There is but 
one way out of this valley, and if you should try to 
escape, night or day, you would be a dead man before you 
got a hundred paces down the trail. It is not worth 
while locking you up. Give me your word you will not 
try to escape. 

“That was like a woman, now, wasn’t it’ 

“Naturally, I gave my word. I kept it. too. For three 
years I never set foot beyond the mouth of that cafion 
And now, boys, you know why I| preferred to come down 
a rope to-night. 1 fool, | know: but I couldn't 
help it.” 

And tipping his chair forward to the table, 
Block began refilling his pipe 

“But how did ye git away, after them three years 
demanded Jim Sayres. 

*“An’ what become o’ the gurrl?” asked Corrigan. 

“An’ did ye bring away any of the yellow stuff when 
ye came’ inquired MacNutt. 

“Boys,” answered Martin Block, “that’s another story, 
and too long a one for this night. The main thing is 
I’m here, and right glad of it.” 
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The Capture of the Emperor 


(Continued from page 17 


“T shall not forget thee.” 

When she used that familiar 
trembled all over. She was the most modest girl he 
had ever seen in his life, the last one to make a bold 
advance to any man. All at once Jean understood that 
she was the soul of love and constancy, and that her 


form of speech Jean 


heart was unchangingly his. Before this Jean had 
been a boy; these few words of Henriette’s made him 


aman. Outwardly he remained a boy, with that gaiety 
of heart which Marshal Saxe said should be a part of 
the equipment of every soldier. But inwardly he was 
strangely stirred, and there were born in him the seri 
ousness, the steadiness, the sobriety which were reflected, 
as it were, from the soul of Henriette. 

Jean, who was a practical fellow, had a very good 
idea of what Henriette expected of him. When he looked 
sharply after the billeting of his men at night, and lived 
upon the soldiers’ food to make sure that the cooks did 
their duty, he said to himself: 

“This is what Henriette would me to do.” 

Jean’s regiment was among the first to reach the fron 
tier, and arrived in the best possible condition. Jean’s 
own troop, both men and horses, looked as if they had 
just returned from a holiday parade through the Champs 
Elysées and he got a compliment from his captain. This 
he wrote in rapture to his mother and father, and longed 
to write it to Henriette also. 

Upon the green plains and hills of Alsace, destined to 
be one great battlefield, the two erouched like 
tigers for the spring. In those days there was sharp 
rivalry among the junior officers, who had fine chances 
of distinction in advance, by what they could find out 
concerning the enemy. 

Jean was among the most active and zealous of these 
Officers, but not the most prudent. He brought upon 
himself stern rebukes from his captain, who assured 
him that, insignificant as he might be, his country, hav 
ing trained and maintained him as a soldier, had a 
claim upon his services, and he himself had no right to 
throw away his life and liberty in wild-goose 
His captain also grimly predicted that Jean would be 
bagged by the Germans shot was fired, and 
would probably spend the whole active part of the wa 
in a German prison. This last really made some im 
pression upon Jean, and he determined to be the soul of 
caution thereafter, Unluckily, he forgot all about this 
the very next morning when he went out upon a scout- 
ing expedition. Jean thought he knew the ground thor- 
oughly, having studied it with a military eye only the 
year before when he spent his holiday looking over that 
debatable land where the conflict was inevitable. 

‘The morning had dawned dark, the smoke from many 


wish 


armies 


chases. 


before a 


thousands of camp-fires bringing down a black rain, 
which shut out the faces of friend and foe. Under its 
eover and with his knowledge of the ground, Jean 


thought he could penetrate farther toward the German 
than he had yet done. In this he sueceeded 
beyond his expectation When the rain had 
white mist that deadened all sounds, Jean 
himself near a road along which he 
much to know whether artillery 
passed He had with him a 
and dismounting, 
stone wall in an open field, crept cautiously into the road 
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Jean and leaving his men by a low 
was not cut up by the wheels of artillery wagons 
hard flinty road, a different 
and Jean realized in a that he had 
He turned to go back, but it is diffi 
mist, and there is a peculiarity in the 
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in the direction whence he came 


fog, which grew if possible denser every 


Occasionally he stopped to listen for sounds, but the 
silence was as unbroken as if he were the only being in 
this world of white fog. Presently, he caught the faint 
sound of voices, and his heart leaped, for he thought he 
recognized his sergeant’s raucous but subdued tones. He 
walked as fast as he could, stumbling over stones and 
butting into hedge-rows until he came close enough to 
distinguish what the voices were saying—and they were 
speaking in German. 

At that moment the great sun, seizing the mist in his 
mighty arms, drew it in his strong embrace; then, chas 
ing the pale clouds across the sky, he caught and kissed 
them, at which they blushed all red and gold. In the 
splendid torrent of light that suddenly poured upon the 
earth, Jean found himself standing within three feet ot 
a couple of German officers and a big touring-car, with 
a soldier-chauffeur, and, close by, the stately and com 
manding figure of the Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

Jean mechanically came to attention and saluted the 
Emperor, who, laying his arm on the boy’s shoulde1 
smiled and said: “You are my prisoner.” 

Jean unbuckled his sword, drew it from the secabbard, 
kissed it, and handed it to the Emperor. With the 
right hand the Emperor took the boy’s sword, and re 
turned it with the left hand. 

“You are a brave lad,” he 
your sword.” 

As the Emperor spoke, he looked into Jean’s eyes; and 
there was something of the eternal boy in the Emperor's 
glance, and something heroic in the eyes of the little 
sub-lieutenant; each caught a glimpse of the soul of the 
other. 

Jean would have liked to say something fine in reply, 
but his throat choked, his features worked, and it was all 
he could do to keep from bursting into tears. Oh, 
sad this would be for Henriette and the two elderly 
people in the little cottage under the linden trees! 

Instantly the whole party tumbled into the motor-car 
and made off within the German lines. But the car 
would not well. It acted irregularly, and the 
nervousness of the chauffeur and the two officers 
extreme. The Emperor, however, remained calm, giving 
occasional intelligent directions. Jean, facing the Em 
peror, sat with downeast head, while the tears dropped 
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behave 


grew 


upon his boyish cheeks 

“Courage, my comrade!” said the Emperor kindly, 
patting Jean on the shoulder. “I am glad to 
robbed the enemy of such a venturesome fellow as you 
are. You might have done us great harm.” 

Jean his head dolefully, and all the sinister 
predictions of his captain returned to his mind. His 
mother would break her heart with weeping, and so 
would Henriette, and his father*and his eaptain would 
be furiously angry with him on account of his folly 
These melancholy thoughts lasted Jean during the ten 


have 


shook 


minutes occupied by the motor-car in barely making 
with fits and starts, a quarter of a mile. There was no 
chance of recapture, because they were well within the 


German outposts. 
At the end of 
stream crossed by a 


a quarter of a mile they came to a 
bridge, but the torrential rain of 
the night made it difficult of approach The 
Emperor directed that they should try bridae 
a little farther down the stream, but within the 
German lines. The 
road, began to move well and rapidly 
a down-hill run The chauffeur quickly 
There sudden crash, and the 
the motor increased terrifically Jean straightened 
self up and looked about him The motor 
on, plunging from side to side like a 
ster, the chauffeur still tugging at the 
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while the two officers sat like Jean, perfectly calm and 
collected. But the Emperor, standing up in the car, 
maintained his balance in spite of the frightful lurch- 
ing to and fro as the car sped onward, and his face did 
not even grow pale, nor his eye lose its indomitable 
light. Jean thought he had never seen such an exhi- 
bition of unmoved courage in all his life. As the car 
crashed along, still keeping the road, a wild hope arose 
in Jean’s heart; they were making straight for the 
French lines at a speed of sixty miles an hour. They 
dashed past a mill, and Jean knew what those in the 
flying car could not see, that French soldiers bivouacked 
in the mill-house. 

Ihe speed, the violent rush of air, the horrors of im- 
pending collision, made Jean feel as if he had been shot 


into space in the arms of an infernal machine, which 
only needed a touch to explode in one great crashing 


wreck. This, then, was the end of all joy, all glory, the 
extinction of the light; the end of the glowing dream of 
life! Outwardly the little sub-lieutenant was as un- 
moved as the great Emperor himself, but the beauty of 
such dazzling courage is that it communicates itself to 
others, and makes heroes of mere men. So it was the 
Emperor made a hero of the boy. 

It was but four minutes between the start and the 
catastrophe, but in those four minutes Jean lived a life- 
time and got a glimpse of eternity. The car, by a mira- 
cle, had kept the road during its perilous flight, but sud 
denly it swerved and entered an open field, across which 
ran a stone wall. Beside the stone wall Jean saw six 
troopers standing, with a sergeant and a led horse. They 
were his troopers. It was his sergeant and his horse! 

The next moment the heavy car shot into the stone 
wall, knocking it over as if made of pasteboard. At the 
same instant a fearful crash of exploding tires rent the 
atmosphere, and the car leaped into the air and came 
to earth again, a mass of wreckage. The impact threw 
every person in the car far outboard. Jean had watched 
the Emperor, still standing erect, his military cloak 
wrapped about him, until the came, and Jean 
knew nothing for about two seconds. Then, being little 
and light, he bounced up like a ball on the soft and spongy 
ground and opened his eyes. Three figures lay prone 
around him, and another lying at full length, his mili- 
tary cloak still folded about him, was within arm’s 
length. It was the Emperor, his eyes closed, his face 


shock 


calm, but not calmer than when he had looked full in 
the eye of Death without flinching. Then there was a 


trampling of horses’ feet and a quick dismounting, and 
the sergeant, glancing down at the Emperor, said: 

“He is done for.” 

The Emperor opened his eyes—those indomitable eyes! 
and, looking the sergeant full in the face, answered: 

“No, he is not. How-are the others?” 

At that the youngest and least disciplined trooper in 
the squad, who held the horses of those who had dis- 
mounted, burst out with a ringing ery, which might have 
all of them their lives: 

“What a brave man! Vive l’Empereur!” 

Then every trooper risked his life by joining in that 
ery: “Vive ’?Empereur!” 

Even the sergeant, dazzled by such cool courage, joined 
in the cheering, and Jean, who was by no means so un- 
shaken as the Emperor, piped up in a quivering voice: 

“Vive ’Empereur!” 

Jean, scrambling to his feet, and standing at attention 
and saluting, as he had done when the Emperor had 
captured him barely half an hour before, said: 

“Your Majesty is my prisoner.” 

The Emperor, who had risen to his feet as quickly as 
Jean, replied coolly: “So I see.” 

The sergeant led forward Jean’s horse, and Jean said 
to the Emperor: 

“Will your Majesty mount? I will 
behind to look to you Majesty’s suite. No one is killed, 
I think.” Without a word the Emperor mounted. 

The sergeant taking the Emperor’s rein, while Jean 
rode on the other side of him, they trotted rapidly to an 
opening in the wall twenty feet away. The Emperor 


cost 


leave a t rooper 


g 
shouted out in German so as to be heard a quarter of a 
mile away: 

“The enemy is here! Come and rescue the Emperor 

Jean drew his revolver and, putting it at the Em 
peror’s ear, commanded silence; but it was not in the 
power of cold steel to make the Emperor stop shouting. 
fhe one thing to do was to strike spurs into their horses 
and clear the secant mile before they could get well inside 
the French outposts. 

When they had galloped a mile the Emperor stopped 
shouting. He knew it was in vain. 

He turned to Jean, riding at his and asked 
pleasantly: ““Why did you not shoot me as you threat 
ened if I did not stop trying to give the alarm?” 
replied Jean, “I could not find it in 
my heart to kill so brave a man, and, as your Majesty 
noted, perhaps, even my own could not forbear 
cheering your Majesty’s courage when your first ques 
tion was to ask if any one was hurt.” 

rhe Emperor smiled. 

The cheer of your troopers,” he said, “‘] 
greatest compliment that was ever paid me.” 
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Ihe sun, which had shone for a space, withdrew his 
light, the clouds suddenly gathered, and the cold, dank 
mist rose again, and earth and sky turned gray and 
impenetrable. Wind and dampness had taken the famil 
iar up-curl out of the Emperor’s mustaches, and with 


the collar of his military cloak turned keep out 
the rain, and his cap pulled down, he 
trotted fast through 
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happy, it seemed as if the Emperor actu- 
ally sympathized with him in his coming 
triumph. 

“What a day of dawning this has been 


for you,” the Emperor said good-naturedly 
as they rode through the white fog. “Your 
name will be blazoned from one end of the 
earth to the other before the sun sets to- 
night. Have you a mother, a father, or 
perhaps a lady love to glory in you?’ 
‘Your M: ijesty, I have ali three, and my 
lady love is the daughter of the gener: ul 
commanding the armies of France— 

Here Jean looked into the Emperor’s 
eyes, so full of kindness, so strangely sym- 
pathetic, t that they brought a burst of con- 
fidence from the boy. 

“Her name is Henriette. I was only a 
sub-lieutenant, and had no money and no 
family backing, and nothing but my sword, 
which your Majesty took and gave back to 
me, and now— Your Majesty is so kind 
that I can’t help telling you this.” 

“You are a lucky fellow and a good lad 
no doubt,” replied the Emperor. 

Soon they reached the beginning of a 
slope with a little village huddled around 
a building, upon which floated the head- 
quarters flag. 

By that time the mist was again float- 
ing between earth and sky, like a muslin 
veil. Great multitudes of soldiers were in 
sight, and the way was blocked with ofli- 
cers. At last the Emperor was recognized, 
and the word sped like magic among three 
hundred thousand men. A stupor of joy 
seemed to seize them, a dumb respect for 
the Emperor overwhelmed them, and not a 
cheer was heard as the party climbed the 
rocky street to the headquarters building. 

General de Lavedan came out of the 
house and saluted the Emperor with great 
respect, and as coolly as if he had been 
expected to breakfast. Jean told his story 
in about twenty words. It was all so 
quiet, so simple. It was as if the merest 
incident were occurring instead of history 
being made every moment by gallops. 

Jean was so torn with emotions he 
searcely knew whether he was awake or 
dreaming. Triumph, sympathy, admira- 
tion for the Emperor, joy, and, above all, 
the thought that. Henriette would know it, 
threw his soul into a tumult that made 
him dumb. 


Y NIGHTFALL the news had been 
flashed all over the world that the 
Emperor was captured about eight o’clock 
in the morning by Sub-lieutenant Jean Le 
roux before a hostile shot was fired. At 
dusk, Jean found himself with General de 
Lavedan in a little room of the headquar- 
ters building. Smoky lamps gave out a 
yellow light, but it was enough for Jean 
and the General to look into each other’s 
faces and read each other’s thoughts. 
Jean had received the formal thanks of 
the General and of the Government, and 
all day long the wild cheering of the sol- 
diers had resounded in his ears as he sat 
in the little room at headquarters. If he 
had ventured outside he would have been 
torn limb from limb by adoring soldiers, 
who wanted to shake his hand and to earry 
him on their shoulders, to kiss and em 
brace him. All day the military telegraph 
had been kept hot with despatches to and 
from all over the world, and the name of 
Sub-lieutenant Jean Leroux had pene 
trated to the remotest ends of the earth. 
Jean had sent two despatches. One was 
to the elderly couple in the little house 
under the linden trees with the garden 
back of it, and another to Henriette. He 
had received thousands of despatches, but 
two he kept in his breast. One from his 
father and mother and one from Henriette. 


General de Lavedan came straight to the 


point like a soldier. 

“Sometime ago, Monsieur,” he said po 
litely to Jean, “you asked me for the hand 
of my daughter. Are you of the same 
mind still?” 

“Perfectly, sir,” replied Jean. 

“Then,” continued the General, smiling, 

“if my daughter is willing, it shall be as 
you wish.” 
" “Jt’s all settled, my General,” replied 
Jean, taking a telegram from his breast 
and laying it before the General. “I tele 
graphed Mademoiselle Henriette asking he 
if she would marry me as soon as I could 
get leave, and here is her answer.” 

The telegram contained one word: “Yes,” 
and was signed ‘ Henriette de Lavedan.” 

General de Lavedan looked at Jean’s 
face, all sparkling with smiles, his white 
teeth gleaming under his trim little black 
mustache. That day had been truly Jean’s 
day of glory; he had bagged an Empero1 
and had foreed the commanding general of 
the French armies to offer him the hand of 


| Henriette. 


“Very well, Monsieur,” 


Lavedan, smiling, “my consent does not 
seem to be necessary; nevertheless, I give 
it with all my heart I asked you once 
what you had to give my daughter, and 
you replied that some day you might be 
able to give ber a Marshal of France rhe 
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To Our Fair Competitors 








You housewives who bake your own beans are our strongest competitors. 
Let us, In your own interest, point out the mistake. 


page is for you. 


We have no real rivals in ready-baked beans. People 
have made their comparisons, and have chosen Van Camp’s. 


There is no room for argument there. 


But there are still many housewives who bake their own 
beans. The number grows less every day. But the number 
remaining is amply suthcient to warrant this little discussion. 


You would like to avoid baking beans if there’s a better 
way. ‘The process requires a great deal of time, and con- 
sumes considerable fuel. 

It is pleasanter to have a dozen cans in the house—fresh 
and savory —ready for instant serving. 

But that isn’t all you gain. 


No home oven can make beans a digestible dish. The 
particles must be separated so the digestive juices can get to 
them. And that requires a fierce heat. 

You can get enough heat to the outer beans. More than 
enough; you crisp them. But the beans in the center of the 


baking dish never get half enough. 





Van mp’ 





So this 


That’s why home-baked beans are regarded as heavy 
food. That’s why they ferment and form gas. 


We bake our beans in live steam—not in dry heat. Thus 
we apply heat enough without crisping. 


We heat our ovens to 245 degrees, by super-heating steam. 
Then we bake in small parcels so the full heat goes through. 


The result is, Van Camp’s beans digest. They don’t 
ferment and form gas. You get the whole of their food value. 


That is utterly impossible to home baking, simply be- 
cause you lack the facilities. 


We bake our beans until they are mealy, yet we don’t 
break the skins. They remain nutty and whole because we 
don’t use dry heat. 


We bake the beans, the tomato sauce and the pork all to- 
gether, and get a delicious blend. For those reasons, most 
e T ‘ > 
people like Van Camp’s better than home-baked beans. 


Thus we give you, not only a better dish, but a dish that 
is better for you. 


BAKED 
WITH TOMATO 
SAUCE 





PORK>»°BEANS 


Submit a dish of your beans and a dish of Van Camp’s. 


your table. 


Here is Nature’s choicest food—84% nutriment. You 
can’t afford to spoil it. 

Here is a dish with the food value of meat, at a third 
the cost of meat. Surely you want your people to like it, 
and to eat it often. 

Here is a breakfast dish, good in croquettes served with 
ham. Here is an ideal luncheon, good hot or cold. Here 


Three sizes: 10, 15 


Van Camp Packing Company, °%" 


IN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT PLEASE 


Then ask for a vote of 


We are willing, if you are, to let the majority rule. 


is a dinner salad. Think what it means to have such a dish 


right, and to have it always ready. 


Please try Van Camp’s. See what they mean to vou— 
what they mean to those you serve. See which are most 
delicious, which beans best digest. One test is sufficient. 


You will never go back to home baking 


and 20 cents per can. 


saaerierntaea Indianapolis, Indiana 


MENTION COLLIER'’S 
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No Mud-Boils 


or Loose Treads 


You know what these mean, and what 
they cost—unless you have Goodyear Tires. 

The Goodyear Detachable Auto Tire is 
alone free from these troubles. Our (pat- 
ented) rivet-fabric breaker-strips prevent 
them. 

Those who know Tires know that break- 
er-strips are strips of canvas laid in between 
the tread (or wearing surface) and the body 
(or carcass) of a tire casing. When a tire 
wears down to the breaker-strips it is time 
to have it re-treaded. Mud or sand works 
in, through cuts, between these breaker- 
strips and the rubber tread on ordinary 
tires and separates them. Then you have 
mud-boils—or the tread breaks loose in 
strips. 

The breaker-strips used in Goodyear 
Tires are made from what we call ‘‘rivet- 
fabric.’’ It is specially woven—looks like 
a checker board with 4-inch squares. The 
black squares are holes. The heat and pres- 
sure of curing forces the rubber through 
from both sides and unites or rivets to- 
gether the rubber of the tread with hun- 
dreds of rubber rivets, 44-inch apart. 

The whole tire is as solid as though no 
breaker-strips were there. No mud-boils 
canform. The tread cannot be loosened. 

This fabric is so important in keeping 
down tire troubles that we Siok patented 
this construction. This one exclusive feat- 
ure means that your tires will always look 
well. That they will never get ragged or 
lumpy. That the vulcanizing expense to 
keep them looking and wearing like new, 
will be vastly reduced. 

This feature alone should induce you to 
specify and use Goodyear Tires only on 
your car. 

To say nothing of other features just as vital 
which are gone into in detail in our helpful book, 


“*How to Select an Auto Tire,” which will be sent 
Free to any motorist for the asking. 


The Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company 


ERIE STREET 
Akron Ohio 
AGENCIPS AND BRANCHES 
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of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 











2 scientific garment of the 
kind ever imvented nbines solid comfort and 
ease with fine f elegant appearance im 
the hb » society — Always drapes 
ont | in apy gery back no bulkine no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping-or basting —Can be worn the year 
round. 


Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home 
Send for our Fine Masrsted Book - 
Maternity Skirt It's 
ing for it. Tells all at 


. cbowraent 








sut these sk 





their advantages, s 
material, and cost smakers, be 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. sok, if your 


dealer has not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 





‘When y on our 

tion of material and style, and we will make the 
jer. When you get «, wear it ten days, a 

f pe don't find it exactly as ie, dit back an 2 


make your sele 






erfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
erp pfeseos nity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
please you — same 


Which book 


hall we 











WARNING 


intment we caution 









r t you against disappe 
Maternity Skirt is the 














. 
A Happy Marriage 
Depends largely ona 
knowledge of the whole 
truth about self and sex 
and their relation to life 
and health. This knowl- 
edge does not come in 
telligently of itself, nor 
correctly from ordinary 
everyday sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


Iilustrated 
i.M . D., 


by William H. 


ear, wholesome way. in one 


Walling imparts in a 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Have 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have 
Rich Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, Illustrated, $2.00. 
te for “Other Pe oO I ‘ 


Ww 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. W—PHILA., PA. 











IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 































“As Others See Us” 

discerning foreign 
visit America; once 
in an average of three 
or four years one of 
them writes a book about 
us which it is a loss to 
miss. If Ferrero makes 
notes on his present trip, 
the result sonable will be one of the in- 
valuable books; almost any well-read Amer- 
ican can recall half a dozen more such vol- 
umes during his own generation; the late 
George W. Stevens’s “Land of the Dollar” 
had extraordinary penetration for the quick 
grasp of a daily journalist’s hurried trip: 


Paul Bourget had talked with agreeable 
women in New York drawing-rooms, and 
his “Outre-Mer” dealt more intensively 
with subtle social matters: J. F. Muir 
head acquired a large mass of accurate 
information as editor of the “American 
Baedeker’’—his more human impressions 
he embodied in the best of the recent 


books about social America. These books, 
and others like them—if the writer has 
any personality at all—are extraordinarily 


interesting to Americans. They share the 
ever-pleasing quality of talk about our 





selves. And good-tempered or bad-tem 
| pered, they are likely to be valuable. 
They are at once a substitute or a sup 
plement—as the reader’s case may hap 
pen to be—to foreign travel. 

Now John Graham Brooks has read 
all these books; and the bibliography at 
the end includes fifty-four English vol 
umes, twenty-eight in French, and eigh 


teen in German. They begin with J. P. 
3rissot in 1791 and come down as late as 
H. G. Wells’s recent “The Future in 
America”; they include Dickens, Matthew 


Arnold, James Bryce, Sir Philip Burne 
Jones, Kipling, Captain Marryat, Harriet 


Martineau, Tyrone Power, W. T. Stead, 
Mrs. Trollope, Chateaubriand, Le Prince 
Murat, Max O’Rell, De Tocqueville, and 
Professor Miinsterberg. Most of them 
were as piquant in their day as Paul 
Bourget in ours; and, since they all 
abounded in prophecy, none of them lost 


being read in the 
history 


through 
decades of 


any interest 
light of a few 


To the reading of these foreign impres 
sions Mr. Brooks has brought the enter 
taining quality of his own personality 
He read them while he was on railroad 
trains going about the country, and there 
fore brought to the reading the correct 
ing prism of his own abundant observa 
tion of every section of the United States 


If. from the reading of Mr. Brooks’s book, 


“As Others See Us,” one impression stands 


out, it is confidence in our own experi 
ments in government and economics. The 
most consistent quality of the older for 
eign impressions of America is the uni 
formity with which their prophecies have 
gone wrong. Our separation of church 
and State was sure to bring destruction, 


would be 


our abolition of primogeniture 

fatal to our form of government: even so 
sensible a statesman as Richard Cobden 
said no power on earth could prevent the 





swift triumph of free trade in this coun 
try, and tabulated the reasons why lib 
erty in trade would become as sacred to 
Americans as liberty in other spheres 
Let us hope the shade of Cobden has the 
power of being present at the hearings of 
the Congressional Tariff Committee in 
Washington M. S. 
“Florida Enchantments” 
i. on Dimocks have composed a_ book 
Father and son, the two of them gave 

up a tumultuous.Stock Exchange life, sev 
eral years ago, and began to wander ove1 
the face of the arth with camera and 
an open eye Latterly they have discov 
ered and explored Florida, nosing a power 
boat through the Everglades, eatching, 
photographing, ind then freeing the ap 
ing tarpon, penetrating to a bird rookery 
behind the horizon line ind canoeing in 
the surf. The choice results of this Emiegr¢ 
life are now rendered in boo illed 
Florida Ken antment 

There is a touch of As s bool 
in these photog: iphs. thé the purple 
istances and the tus . imiy Instead of] 
the brittle surface of a oda porttfoli 
brittle as the surface of mode f tself 
Here is a hint of the | t 
tum reatures, a Sharing { iim 

VA; 


) 


For 
Reader of 


Recent Vivacious and Com- 


petent Publications and How They Strike Us 


joy in 


the 





periences of the underworld. It is to see 
that each winged and swimming thing has 
its own life to lead, its allotted term of 
motion, its minute area of suffer 
ing. It is the sense that we groping hu- 
mans are in life fer a little space along 
with all these warm and living things— 
together with them at just this time and 
no other, selected to live and rejoice under 
the sun and shortly to die. A. H. G. 


For Those Who Read Books 
literary events of the sea- 


yet the 
£ son none stands out with more dis- 
tinction and interest than the visit to this 


country of Guglielmo Ferrero 
and his wife, the well-known daughter of 
Professor Lombroso. The visit coincides 
with the publication by the Putnams of 
Volumes IIT and IV of Professor Ferrero’s 
six-volume history of “The Greatness and 
Decline of Rome.” The American public 
craves history. Just how it shall be writ- 
ten, in order to give the people the best 
in a form which they will accept readily, 
is one of the problems yet to be solved by 
our experimental, democratic Pro- 
Ferrero has made important con 
tributions toward bringing ancient history 
intimately home to modern readers. He 
is not a Socialist, although he is often 
called one, perhaps because in Italy the 
Socialist Party includes many who, in this 
country, would be merely progressive Re- 
publicans or progressive Democrats. Fer- 
history as a 


Professor 


age. 


tessor 


rero does not see series of 


battles and great men, heroes and villains. 
He sees it as a mixture of financial busi- 
ness and popular forces, not unlike those 


which lie behind politics to-day. It is 
fortunate that his visit comes to heighten 
interest in his book, for the greater the 
circulation of that book, the better for the 
reading public. 

slight 
facts 


Perhaps a few lines may give a 
hint of the modernity with which 
and observations are presented: 

“He therefore make one 
more search, as his predecessors had done, 
for the hidden means of conciliating impe- 
rialism with liberty, progress with 
perity, luxury and wealth with social and 
political discipline, and intellectual cul 
ture with morality.” 

Professor lFerrero’s 
added, if judged from the 
standpoint, has the defects of its qualities, 
Not only translate ancient facts 
into modern terms, but it forces the note 
not infrequently in seeking resemblances. 
We see much more clearly the similarities 
of the ancient world to the modern than 
we do the differences. Moreover, there are 
certain ideas, such as the timidity and 
hesitation which men sometimes at 
that come into the Professor’s nar 
rative with rather distressing frequency. 
Anxious to attack conventional romance, 
the author lays down the absurd syllogism 
that Anthony returned to Rome to 
marry Octavia for practical reasons there 
fore his preceding stay in Egypt with Cleo 
patra must have been for practical reasons 


proposed to 


pros 


must be 
most 


book, it 


severe 


does it 


seize 


crises, 


because 


also. \nother fixed or insistent idea 
which haunts Mr. Ferrero is the fallibility 
of historians, and this, too, arises some 
times in a way which men who do not 


admire newspapers might call journalistic. 
He announces with a flourish that all his 
torians believe so-and-so, but that this 
view of the is entirely absurd. That 
Mommsen believes a thing is rather a chal 
lenge to the undertake the 


case 


Professor to 


opposite hypothesis. His book has the 
merits and defects of journalism, It has 
a keen instinet for striking the popular 


willing, in 
soundest 


sometimes 
sacrifice the 


interest, but it is 


order to do this. to 


perspective. Reading these volumes, one 
is more interested at the beginning than 
at the end, because he vets fairly soon the 
freshness and suggestiveness of the point 
of view, and later becomes somewhat irri 


tated by the determination to translate 
manifold events and many generations into 
1 set of formule rather too narrow com 
fortably to hold them 

Comparing it with the books which come 
to our generation or any other, year by 
year, it must be hailed almost entirely 
with enthusiasm; and, from any point of 
view, it must be extremely welcome as a 
book which the average serious reader will 
enjoy, and vit vill definitely enlarge 
is outlook N. H 








pairs a | 
Guaranteed 
for 6months 


As good as can 
be made — Yet 
they cost least 


You can’t buy 6 pairs of 
any other guaranteed 
stockings for $1. You 
can’t get longer- 
wearing stockings 
at any price. 
Why, they’ll 
last almost as 
long as your 
shoes 
But if any pair of your Manheim 
Mendless Hose should wear through 
in six months, we'll give you a new 
pair free. 


Manheim Mendless Hose 
for men and women 


Perfect-fitting, soft and comfortable. 
Knit from extra-quality yarn, with 
doubly re-inforced heels and toes. 
Sizes 9'¢ to 1134, in black, 
light and dark tan, navy blue and gray. 
Women’s _stockings—light and medium 
weights. Sizes 8 to 10's, in black, and light 
and dark tan. All fast col- 
ors. Sold only 6 pairs (one 
size) in a box, with guar 
antee. Men’ s, 6 pairs $1. 
Women’s, 6 pairs $1.50. 

If your dealer hasn’t 
Manheim Mendlecs 
Hose don’t accepta 
substitute. Send us 
the price, state size 
(or size of shoe) 
and color—assort- 
ed colors if de- 
sired —-and we 
will send the 
stockings to 
you prepaid. 


Men’s socks. 


Manheim Hosiery Mills 


50 E. Granby St. 
Manheim, Pa. 
Reference: Keystone Natic 

Manheim, Pa. 
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POPULAR ELECTRICITY ENGLISH 











A monthly magazine for everybody; non-technical, profusely 
llustrated, intensely interesting and instructive rind Sec 
elect ty in all its applications, $1.00 per year, including an 
ELEC TRIC BACiNS ‘p above illustration; engine will 
run alo time on one we iry battery. 1,000 revolutions 


per minute A marvel of d workmans hip. 
Send for Electrical 2 jum Lis t 
POPULAR ELECTRICITY PUBLISHING CO. 
1202 Monadnock Block, Chicago, Ill. 


PROOF HOU SES 





(Cut % size 












"MODE RATE COST-OUR “SPECIALTY. J 


It takes Spec 


ial Study and Experience to design fireproof 





nstruction, so cost will not be excessive. We render just 
this service. Write us your real cost limit and for $1.00 
this kills the idly curious), we will mail you a book of up- 
wards of 200 of our 1500 designs best suited to your needs 
and guarantee st of bull lin fireproof will not exceed 
0 f ordinary construction by more than 15: Is the 
safety f your family, pictures, jewels, books, etc., worth it? 
Saving in insurance pays it 


The Keith Co., Archts., 1824 Hennepin Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


ARITHMETIC 





SELF-TAUGHT | 
» eaaily-ur he per une for ALL AYA ALIS 
Marne, 267 Pages. PMAnVOLM6 





REQUIRES NO TEAC HER. This 


aaa ; 6O Cents, 


taps a $1.08 


| ARITHMETIC 
GEO. A. ZELLER BOOK co | Self 


4479 W. Belle pl., St. Louis, Mo | 


CENTS trial 13 wks. 
15 In this illustrated 
nat al weekly all 


ional 




















important news of the EVER EEK 
vorid is stated clearly, Giiisdiaib lea eased 
fairly, and briefly, for busy readers. Many special fea- 
tures of gr tere t is sincere, reliable, entertain- 
gs—THE rforthe home. § ; takés place of $3 
Tr 13 wks. for 15¢. Pathfinder, Wash., D.C. 
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A PUBLIC STATEMENT 


The People’s Health or the Food Manufacturer’s Profit! 





Experts always disagree on scientific questions, and so they 
naturally differ about the danger of Benzoate -of Soda in pre- 
pared foods. Some of them say it is a harmless substance in 
small quantities, while many other leading authorities of both 
Europe, and America pronounce it a dangerous drug. Thus 
a doubt exists about the safety of its use. 


Benzoate of Soda is not used to smprove any good article of 
food. ‘There is no difference of opinion on that point. 


Why, then, do any manufacturers contend for the privi- 
lege of using Benzoate of Soda? Simply because it permits a 
cheapening of the cost of a product through a reduction of 
food value, employment of loose methods and too often of 
unfit raw material. 


All that 1s necessary to say to any thinking person is that 
reputable manufacturers, who use only fresh fruit and vegetables 
and who employ only sanitary methods in their preparation 
(and there are many), do not find it necessary to use any 
chemical preservative. 


Regardless of any controversy between scientists, or 
what any other food manufacturers may desire or 
do, H. J. Heinz Company does not and will not use 
benzoate of soda, or any other chemical preservative. 


That our products—the ‘57 Varieties’’—as well as those 
of many other establishments—keep and keep and keep, opened 
or unopened, without Benzoate of Soda, is the best reason for 
avoiding any product that shows on the label that it contains 
this questionable coal tar drug. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY 


MEMBER OF AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE PROMOTION OF PURITY IN FOOD PRODUCTS 



































WILBVR'S 


CHOCOLATE 
>, BvUDS 


The Only Genuine 


Note the taste, 
so different 
from others 

—that smooth 

melting quality 

and the surpassingly 
delicious aroma. 

Buy of your druggist or confectioner, or send 

us one dollar for a pound box prepaid. 

One sample box for 30c. in stamps and 
your dealer's name. 


H. O. WILBUR & SONS 


Cocoa Manufacturers 


235 North Third St. Philadelphia, Pa. 











DO YOU HAVE KNIVES TO GRIND, SILVER 
TO POLISH. SMALL TOOLS TO OPERATE 
WASHING MACHINES OR WRINGERS TO RUN? 


LET THE RED DEVIL 
Water Motor Do Your Work 


Attached to any water faucet will develop 
up to 8 Horse Power according to size of 
pipe and water pressure. Only perfect 
small motor made. Improved bucket wheel 
construction. 6 inch Motor for all small 


power work and Washing Machine, 4 


H. P. on 44 inch pipe, 80 lbs. water pressure; 

1H. P. on 60 lbs. pressure, 2 inch pipe. Net price 
$5. Cash with order. 4 inch Motor for grind- 
ing, polishing, fans, sewing machine. Net 
price Motor with Pulley $2.50: with em- 
ery, buffing wheel, silver polish and 

pulley $3. Cash with order. 
Money back for any reason. Order your motor 
from dealer or from us. Send your water pres- 
sure and size of supply pipe. Active Agents 

wanted. CATALOG FREE. 


DIVINE WATER MOTOR CO 
DEP'T 10 UTICA. N.Y 











Visible evidence of your 
good taste is shown by the 
shoes you wear — they need 
not be freakish or out of the ordi- 
nary, either. Every Florsheim shoe 
stamps its wearer as a particular 
dresser—one whose appearance is 
a matter of personal pride. Most 


styles $5.00 and $6.00. 
Write for Style Book 


The Florsheim Shoe Co. 


Chicago, U. S. A. 


























_ vice, but a splendid bowling game for amusement and physical ex- 


installed, conveniently 
Nearly 5,000 sold to date. 


is f 
Write for catalog. American Box Ball Co., 


= profit. 


$513 Clear Profit in 51 Days 
from an Investment of $150 


Is the result from the operation of one 
American Box Ball Alley in Sullivan, Ind, 
Why not go into this business yourself? It is the 
most practical and popular bowling game in existence. 
It will make big money in any town. These alleys pay 
from $25.00 to $65.00 each, per week This is no gambling de- 


Liberally patronized by the best people of both sexes. Quickly 
rtable. No pin boy needed. Receipts are nearly 
We sell on payments and our catalog 
Patentegs, 1628 Van Buren St., 
Indianapolis. Ind. 

















Try It On 
LOBSTER 


All FISH, is deliciously 
seasoned and made more 
appetizing with 


LEA & PERRINS 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 


Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast 
Meats and many otherdishes 
are improved by its use. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agts., N.Y. 





Better Clothing for Men and Senis' 
On Easy Terms of Payment 


The counters of my two great Chicago Stores 
are fairly groaning with the latest creations in 
men’s and women’s choice clothing from the 
shops of the world’s master makers. 


My Catalog of 1909 Spring and Summer Styles 
beautifully and faithfully tllustrates this superb 
stock, showing men’s and women’s suits rang- 
ing in price from $15 to $50—also men’s top 
coats, shoes and furnishings—women’s jack- 
ets, skirts, waists, shoes, etc.—all high class 
goods at lowest cash prices. 


Lowest Prices J 
My immense purchasing power added to my ex- 
cellent facilities for handling a huge business 
eon momically, enable me to yndersell by far those 
less favorably situated 


Easiest Terms par | 


I buy of the best makers in New York, Chicago 
and Europe on euch advantageous terms that 
Ihave created an unusual buying opportunity 
for my customers- Bette: er grade clothes at spot- 
cash prices, on terms so liberal that it is easy for 
you to wear the best Ms plan is fully explained 
in the catalog, « is free for the asking. 





clon Service J=- 
I have a modern syster f measuring and fitting and can 4 
perfect a fit as you can secure anywhere 


s 
ive you as \ 


You’re Guaranteed Satisfaction 
You do not accept or Pay for clothe es the at do not snit you perfectly. 
fr ed tape—I'm glad to trust you. 
"Son insane to Dress Better 
Don't let por 
good clothes. 


f me with 






T appearanc: 
My catalog 
ut feeling the 


pen you. It’s false economy to be without 
ns fully how you can get better clothe# 
1 


Write for it today 
Two BIG 


BERNHARDSS caicts. Stcres 


Jos. Bernhard, President 














125 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois } 








of leading 
ter and cheaper outfits from us than elsewhere. 


BRASS BAND 


Let us send you our big new catalog 





chestra Instruments. If 
the best you must have a 
Healy” Cornet—sent 


FROM 


players. New bands can also 


Complete Sets from $80 upward. New 


pion Cornets, $8.00. Monthly payments 
arranged 


62 Adams Street, CHICAGO 


Instruments | 
The Best | 


of 312 
pages full of illustrations of Band and Or- 
you want 
“Lyon & 
anywhere on 
trial and ap- 
proval, See 
our unequaled 
endorsements 
get bet- 





Cham 
may be 
Olid Instruments taken in exchange. 


LYON & HEALY '| 





Our Improved Method of 


Finishing Floors 


old or new, for rugs or otherwise, with 


_GRIPPIN’S 
Floor Crack Filler 


and Finishes 


Sanitary, inexpensive and 
simple to apply A 
SAMPLE showing id 
(while they 
scriptive 

Write now 


GRIPPIN MFG. CO. 
Dept Newark, N.Y 


last), anc 


matter FRE 








ANSWERING THESE 


IN 
28 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 


In the World’s 
Workshop 


Devoted to Facts, 
Thoughts Concerning Common 
Industrial Methods, Prod- 
ucts, and Influences 


Observations, and 


By WALDO P. WARREN 


The Element of Interest 


T HAS been said that 
there is only one inter- 
esting thing in the world, 
>» and that is life; and that 
all other things are in- 
teresting only as_ they 
bear relation to life. 

; This undoubtedly ex- 
plains why certain advertisers make fre- 
quent use of pictures which, in addition to 
the advertised article, contain some sug- 
gestion of human life. It is the radiator 
and the child, the soap and the child, the 
flour and the woman, the phonograph and 
the family. Even a human hand holding 
a tube of tooth-paste is considered more 
interesting than a facsimile of the pack- 
age alone. An advertiser of men’s cloth- 
ing often introduces the picture of women, 
knowing that the thought of their pres- 
ence instinctively raises the standards of 
dress. Some advertisers who wish to ap- 
peal strongly to women do not neglect any 
reasonable opportunity to introduce a pic- 
ture of a baby, knowing that it will in- 
stinctively interest the average or normal 
woman, whether she is a mother or not. 
Whenever a picture includes men and 
women together—whether it advertises 
hunting outfits, bookeases, shaving soap, 
pianos, or automobiles—it is sure to have 
an added interest for most people because 
it contains the one interesting element of 
human life. It is the same element that 
gives vitality and interest to literature, 
sculpture, painting, and music—that which 
illuminates and in some way helps to in- 
terpret life. 

It is the element that unifies all the 
arts and industries, and binds society to- 
gether—making “of one blood all the na- 
tions of the earth.” 

It is the wise advertiser who works with 
the predominating tendency of human life, 
and cleverly associates his product with 
the one thing in which all people every- 
where are already interested. 





The Root of Indecision 
\ ILLIONS of people go through life 
pS 


without making up their minds as 


to just what they wish to do. They want 
a job—anything will do, so long as the 
work is agreeable and the pay is satis 
factory. There is nothing within them 
that is seeking expression. They work 
only because they need the money. 


This is unfortunate. But the most un- 
fortunate part of it is that almost every- 
body has some degree of that spirit. The 
number of people who work to express an 
inward purpose is really very small. 

It will be readily admitted that one 
trouble is that it is hard to make up one’s 
mind. And yet there are many who say 
that and feel it who have never asked 
themselves just what it means to make up 
one’s mind. And how can a man go about 
making up his mind if he doesn’t know 
what it is that he is trying to do? 

The problem is capable of many forms 
of statement, but all of them mean about 


the same thing. One way of putting it 
is this: What is the Use of anything? 
Strange as it may seem, there are mil 


lions of people who have never settled that 


question with themselves! Not having 
settled that, it naturally leaves hanging 
in the balance every other question that 


has to do with ambition and 
initiative. 

To make up one’s mind it is necessary, 
time or other, to reach this ques 
tion, and settle it. Furthermore, it is 
never really settled until one reaches the 
conscious conviction that life is worth liv 
ing, and that the more sincerely one lives 
the more it is worth. 

The next thing to see is that all the 
work in the world dovetails together—for 
some big purpose. It is enough for most 
people to conclude that that purpose is 
and that it means the expansion and 
improvement of life in all its forms. 

Then it must be that whatever 
with 


personal 


at some 


good, 


seen 


serves that big purpose is working 
the grain, and whatever seeks merely to 
be served, is working against the grain. 


Fortunately, it is so arranged that it is 
with the grain, and all the 
so placed that they 
who willingly 


easier to worl 


big prizes of life are 
can be 


reached only by those 








Men’s 
Women’s 
Boys’ 
Girls’ 
Stylish 
Apparel 


Real 
NewYork 
Styles tg 
Artistic- 

ally / 
Designed 


Richly 
Tailored a“ 
Costumes * 


Women’s 
Made-to- « 
Measure 
Suits 


$14.74 


FASHION BOOK 
Beautifully F R E E Illustrated 


This 





interesting book 

attention of men 
and women all over the United 
States. All of our old customers, 
among them probably some of your 
friends, will have one, and we know 
you will want a copy for your home 
too. 


If you do not know about MACY’S 
Semi-Annual 450-page FASHION 
BOOK and HOUSEHOLD CAT- 
ALOG, ask one of your friends what 
they think about the beautiful half- 
tone illustrations and exact descrip- 
tions of men’s and women’s and 
children’s wearing apparel and 
house furnishings. 


intensely 
will attract the 


READ ABOUT 
New Spring Styles 
Men’s Apparel Department 
Boys’ Apparel Department 
Girls’ Apparel Department 


Macy’s Jewelry Department 
Macy’s Paris Office 


2,000 ARTICLES CONVENIENTLY INDEXED 


In this new and handsome edition of our 
FASHION BOOK you will see exactly 
the same new styles and the same qualities 
and the same low prices you would enjoy 
if you visited New York and made your se- 
lection in any one of the 85 fully equipped 
departments of MACY’S great store on 
Broadway, 34th to 35th Streets, the largest 
Dry Goods and Department store under 
one roof in’ America. 

Here we exhibit over $5,000,000 worth of 
new merchandise collected from MACY’S 
factories in America and Europe, and the 
product of the best manufacturers in this 
country and abroad. When you visit New 
York we invite you to visit MACY’S store 
and see these magnificent merchandise 
displays, and in the meantime we will send 
you our handsome new catalogue free. 


WOMEN'S SPRING 
STYLES 


Made-to-Measure Suits 
and 


Custom-Tailored Ready-Made Suits 


Handsome Samples of Suitings Free upon Request 


WRITE A POSTAL 


Do it to-day; better do it now. Jus t send your 
name and address and say you want our handsor 
450-page illustrated Spring and Summe rFASHI yN 
BOOK and HOUSEHOLD CATALOGUE, We 
will send it to you free, postage prepaid. 


RH Macy & Co's Attractions Are Their Low Pricey 


\acys 


R. H. MACY & C0., = 306, Broadway, 34th and 35th Sts. 


IN ANSWERING TI RTISEMENT PLEASE MENTION 
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All cutting tools leave in their work the marks of their worth. 
Bore a hole with an auger bit, for instance. If it chips the 
wood just as it comes through the board, or, if the sides of the 
boring are rough, the auger bit is poorly ground and probably 
incorrectly shapec. Clean cuts can only be made with good tools. 


KEEN KUTTER 


)y} TOOLS and CUTLERY 


ne show their superiority in the appearance and accuracy of their work. Cuts are 
smooth, clean and true—no chipping at the edges—no scraping or gouging—no 
splitting—no unevenness. 

In buying tools or cutlery, order by the name Keen Kutter and all chance 
or doubt is removed. 

The trademark is your guide in buying and your guarantee of perfection or 
money refunded. 

The name Keen Kutter covers Saws, Chisels, Bits, Drills, Gimlets, Awls, 
Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, 
Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn-mowers. Also a full 
line of Scissors and Shears, Pocket-knives and Table Cutlery. 

Keen Kutter Tools and Cutlery have been sold for nearly 
40 years under this motto: 


“Tle Recollection of Quality Remains Long 
After the Price is Forgotten.”’—E. C. Simmon 
Trademark Re 









[If not at your dealer’s, write 






















TELLS THE STORY 


Of every world event—whether it is a peaceful cruise of a great 
navy around the globe, a war that changes the map of continents, 
a devastating earthquake, or the inauguration of a president, you 
now have the photographic story quickly and accurately told in 
the illustrated press. 

The simplicity of the Kodak, the lightness and reliability of 
Kodak film and the convenience of the Kodak Film Tank have 
made this possible. 

The Kodak System, means the absolute elimination of the 
dark-room, from every step of the work — loading, unloading, 
developing are ‘‘all-by-daylight.’’ It means perfect simplicity 
and what is even more important—best results. 


KODAKS, $5.00 to $100.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City 
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Stands — 
Between 
You and | 
Your 
Enemy 


Father Time need never find you, 


Largest 
Selling 
Face Cream 
in the 
World 


nor prove a menace to your good 
looks, if you will only take the little 
time necessary to massage your face 
with Pompeian Cream. 

It is the watura? preserver of nat- 
ural beauty—the restorer of waning 
comeliness. Unlike cosmetics and 
‘‘grease”’ creams, which are actually 
harmful to the 
brings back the natural bloom of 


skin.- Pompeian 


health and youth. It is not a cos- 
metic. It contains no grease and will not promote the growth of hair. 

It is rubbed into the pores and then rubbed out again, carrying with it all the 
dirt from the pores, leaving them clean and active. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


Gives a Clear, Fresh, Velvety Skin 





Wrinkles and crow’s-feet are driven away, 
rounded out and double-chins reduced by its use. 


sallowness vanishes, angles are 
Thus the clear, fresh complex- 


ion, the smooth skin and the curves of cheek and chin that go with youth, may eo 
be retained past middle age by the woman who has found what Pompeian o 


Massage Cream will do. Pompeian Massage Cream is the &; 
largest-selling face cream in the world, 10,000 jars being oY 
made and sold daily. + 
Pompeian 


s 
Send For Sample Jar and Book oe is: 


Cleveland, Ohio 








This special sample jar affords a generous supply with ~ 
, ; Ge 7 : En- 
which you can try out for yourself the wonderful pore S Soe and Pa 
cleansing and beautifying qualities of Pompeian Mas Ps to cover cost o: 
sage Cream. This sample jar is not for sale at the ~ postage and pack- 
stores The illustrated booklet is an invaluable guide Vv ing. Please send me 
for the proper care of the skin. Send 10c. in silver 2 one ory, = fa- 
1 stamos (only UJ. S. stamns cented) to cove ~ mous illustrated mas- 
sta np (pers 4 7.4 tamps accepted) to cov S" sage book and special 
postage and packing §. sample jar of Pompeian 


If your dealer does not keep it, we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of ty. Massage Cream. 


the cream, postpaid, to any part of the world on receipt of price. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Company, 3 Prospect St , Cleveland, O. 
Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all who are particular in (') 

regard to the quality of the soap they use. For sale by all dealers. > AdArOEE......ccccccccscccsccccccoccere 
25c. a cake ; box of 8 cakes, 60e e) 


So, 

“4 

W/ NaMBscsecscess Oocccccesscocccese 
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The Largest Publishing House in the World 
by special arrangement now offers 


The Works of Bret Harte 


At half what you’d expect to pay 
~ ye ~ 





ra 
t hilit } 
Irty years, Our abililt\ 


[rr record of having sold more than $80,000,000 worth of books in the last 
thir ility to print and sel] 


hundreds of thousands of sets of a single 
in tl rv enabled 


work and our recognized policy of giving the best book values in the count 


us to make a favorable arrangement for this edition of the works of Bret Harte. 


N° I’ to know the writings of Bret Harte, the « 
Colonel Starbottle, M’liss, and Tennessee’s 
of the most human and most deli 

Ihe editor of The W orld’ 


} 


tory-teller in American literature, nar a more d 


reator of Jack Hamlin, Miggles, 
Partner, is to have missed one 


ghtful of story-tellers. His stories are real stories. 





Work says of him: «There has been no more origina] 


} 
{ 
%? 


lightful one 


How to take advantage of this offer 
Cut off and mail this Free Coupon and we will send you full particulars of 
our offer and tell you how vou can secure this magnificent work at little cost on 


small monthly payments if desired. We send a Bret Harte Story without charge. 
y pa} g 





CO eG fe ge GN ty AN A i ET I RG, a, MG ea hg at 





Mail This Coupon 
and you will receive Free Coupon 
by mail a complete 


P. F. Cottier & Son, 416 West 13th St., New York 





Bret Harte 


A a a ee ae ae 
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: . artic ret H W 
Short Story 
free of cost — 
‘\ 
cneaiihin wl ” 
f ¢ , Feb. 27th ase 
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THE PALMER-SINGER 
SIX-SIXTY | 
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Our Six-Sixty is a 6 Cylinder, 60 H. P. Speed Car 


yyy 
S017. 


y, 
Af 


A Six-Sixty owner, who has owned and driven the leading makes 
said to us the other day: 


V7 


AA /, 


of foreign and American cars, 


LIKE to drive at about 20 miles an hour over level roads, but I 
do like to give a little pressure on the accelerator at the bottom 
of a hill and have my silent motor pick up like a live thing—I 
like to whirl up the hill with a world of power in use and a lot in 
reserve, passing a dozen cars—EVERY car on that hill. I like to 
see the fellows in the foreign cars stare at my big beautiful Six- 
Sixty and say as I pass them, ‘‘Gad, that’s a powerful speed car! 
Did you see what make it was?”’ 

I like to see other fellows’ chauffeurs gather round my car when | 
stop at a wayside inn. I like to hear their expressions of admiration of 
each mechanical detail—I like to hear them say, ‘‘Oh! That's a Palmer- 
Singer Six—the best, fastest, snappiest and strongest Six made to-day 
without exception. That is a REAL AUTOMOBILE. It is good for 
over 80 miles an hour although its guarantee reads 65.”’ 

It fills me with a great contentment to KNOW that I am driving 
the best car that money can buy—to know that I can carry five passen 
gers on a tour across the continent and break records on the way if | 
want to—to know that the Toy Tonneau body on my car is the last 
word in comfort and luxury—to know that no car I meet on the road 
is so fine, so classy, so beautiful, as mine and that the other fellows 
in the other cars know it too. It is alot of satisfaction to know that 
my car is a thoroughbred all through—thoroughbred in material and 
workmanship—the best there is, down to its smallest part. That’s why it 
costs me only about ten cents a thousand miles for repairs or replacements. 
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Do you want a car that will make you feel this way about it? Then write es \Y 

for a Six-Sixty catalog and LEARN what you can get for a little money. ; N 
Specifications Common to All Palmer-Singer Models: Nickel steel is used to give light QX 
ness and strength. Imported F. & S. ball bearings exclusively. Bosch high-tensionmag- ~ 


Double and single drop frames. Drop forged I beam, 


hy 
af 4 
Y/ 7 


netos. Multiple disc clutches. : : 

front axle—four-speed selective type, sliding gear transmissions with direct drive on third “ \ 

speed. Brakes equalized, all expanding type and on rear wheels. Universal joints on al OY 
f NA 


steering connections. Shaft-driven, all moving parts inclosed in dust-proof cases 
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LXI 6 Cyl. 60 H.P ; i $3,100 
Toy Tonneau aus Gio 3,300 











We want you to know about this car and about the rest of the QQ 

Palmer-Singer line. We will gladly send you free our 1909 catalog QQX 

if you will fill out th: SS 

“aa, coupon and mail to us \ 

PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. This catalog is an ex S 
1620 Broadway, New York City pensive one [t is printed in five 

colors and is 14 piece oO! book-mak \ 

Please send color catalog t ing worthy of the cars it repre- YX 

sents. It is full of information NS 

Name which you will find of value, no WN 

Addres: matter what car you do buy SY 

City PALMER & SINGER MFG. CO. Xs 

1321 Michigan Avenue, CHICAGO WN 

ME ives Shhh dakes ieanehewenus 1620-22-24 Broadway, NEW YORK SN 

col Distributors the Simplea . 
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e than 100,000 satisfied cus ers than 1 
«inthe Unit : “to ah éan 


s Kalamazoo stove or ra I ‘ ; : 
360 DAYS’ APPROVAL 
ee ta wget Boo tere “ne f ; Fe . 
‘ A Ww 
Send a Postal for Catalogue 
v s " fp fo Ce ‘ Ko. 176 
Kalamazoo Stove Company, Mfrs., Kalamazoo, Mich 














You will be satisfied with the products of 


Burpee’s “Seeds that Grow” 





| 

Shal \ mall you our .ew Compilet \ talog 

| 

| W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
IN ANSWERING THE b ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION OLLIER'’S 


30 


| serve the common good 


| stinctively seek to know just what con- 


| some employers are slow to see this point, 
| there ought to rise up a class of employees 
| who 


iT IS often argued against the tipping 
system that 


and work in an ] 
orderly way. | 

The next step is to admit that it is good 
that this is so, and that you are willing to 
accept life on that basis. Then you in- 


stitutes service to the common good, and 
desire to find. a place where you, with 
your peculiar talents, can best serve the 
one big purpose for which all the world 
is working. é 

When you get this far—actually get 
there in your own heart purposes—you 
will find your mind “makes up” itself 
about as rapidly as you can or will follow 
out its decisions. 


Above the Tip Level 


it detracts from self-re- 
spect more than it puts in the purse. If 


would scorn a tip for performing a 
service for which they have already been 
paid. A few self-respecting employees who 
would take such a stand would do more 
than anything else to curb the tendency to | 
dole out a petty bribe for fear of being | 





thought stingy—a custom which tends | 
to build up a class of employees who | 


“work you for tips every time you turn 
around.” 

In his new department store in London, | 
Mr. H.G. Selfridge has set a standard which 
is worthy of the consideration of the public 
—not only in “tip-eursed” England, but in 
“about-to-be-tip-cursed” America. 

Mr. Selfridge is reported as saying: “No 
tips will be allowed in the building. I in- 
tend to raise my employees above the level 
of the tip, and in this I will ask the pub- 
lie’s cooperation.” 

It would be an excellent example, and at 
least would afford something tangible to 
talk about, if some really first-class hotel 
somewhere should wake up to the fact that 
some of their patrons don’t like the idea | 
of being “held up” by a bell-boy, masked in 
the hotel’s uniform, and heavily armed 
with a killjoy sneer. Often the defenseless 
guest has done nothing worse than to have 
been the recipient of a letter, telegram, or | 
package, which is received by the hotel and 
turned over to the bell-boys, who receive it 
as merely an opportunity to demand a ran- 
som from the hotel’s patron. 





It would seem | 
that here is an opportunity—pointed out a | 
thousand times before—for some hotel to | 
gain national notoriety as the starting 
point of an anti-tipping movement. 


The Compensation of Distance 


pe tegge of all kinds who live in 

\ cities and have to ride long dis- | 
tances in the street-cars to and from their | 
work often look upon this travel as merely 

a burden, and fail to consider that it may 

have worthy compensations awaiting thei 

appreciation. 

If we consider the high tension at which 
many people work ail day, and the inter 
ruptions and demands of family and so 
cial life, we that a period of foreed 
relaxation from any set purpose fills a 
need in the life of the mind and heart. 

The mind needs an opportunity to be 
itself—to think and ramble and follow its 


see 


inclinations. Individual growth is closely 
identifiediwith the right use of sueh 
periods @& freedom. No one will deny 


that thipkng at random can be overdone, 
but man. people would profit intellectu 
illy if thy did more of it 

Even “Hanging to a strap in a street-can 
gives one an opportunity to break up a 
forced train of thought and be one of the 
people for a little while. 

rhe real compensation for living is found 
in the intellectual and moral growth of the 


individual, not in the money earned, nor 
even in the work done. What are gigan 
tie works, buildings, factories, stores, 
offices, and all, if they dwarf men instead 


of expanding them into a larger sphere of 
life’ 
Just 


‘ not 
‘ven 


thinking 
is worth while, 


doing nothing but 


reading a newspape 
and makes the daily trip to and from work | 
i Valuable part of one’s life 
The Passing of a Word 
» CERI \IN quarters there seems to be 
u tendency to drop the word “solici- | 
tor,’ and use either “representative” o1 
salesman.” fo many persons, perhaps, 
the difference in terms does not seem ot 
much importance but whoever has a due 
regal for exactness and the suggestive 
effect of a word, and will consider the 
tvmological and accumulated meanings 
the ords in question, will wonder why 
astute iles-managers have not long ago 
relegated the word “solicitor” to that lin 
vuisti femetery Where now reposes that 
age-worn tern We beg to advise.’ 
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COLGATES 


DENTAL 4,2° 


Combination 


DELICIOUS 


AND 


ANTISEPTIC 
The dentifrice which 


combines efficiency 
with a delightful after- 
taste. 

It gives a pearly 
lustre to the teeth and 
a perfect polish to 


sdi=1=10)) | 
LIES 
FLAT 

ON THE 

BRUSH 


gold-work. 
Trial ribbon tube sent for ¢c. 
COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. W, 55 John St., N. Y. 













————— EVERY 7% DOZ.— 
Shibboleth Neckwear 


is sold with a 


Positive Guarantee 


We know them to be full 50c and 75c Scarf 
values because we weave the silks, fash- 
ion the Neckwear and sell “direct from 
weaver to wearer’. If you don’t think 
they are all we claim for them, return 
the ties at our expense and we will 
cheerfully refund your money 
‘*HARVARD’’—a four-in-hand wear- 
able both sides—of Solid Color Bara- 
thea Silk in Black, Navy, Garnet, 
Brown, Green, Purple and White, 
$2.00 the half dozen, postpaid 
Send Money Order, check or 2c stamps, 
Shibboleth Silk Co., 471 Broadway, New York 
All shapes of Shibboleth solid color Barathea, 
and Neckwear 
described in Catalogue “ L 






of striped and flqured designs, 
"—Send for it, 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs, $3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 




















Beautiful and attrac- 

Sizes and Prices | ‘ive patterns. Made 
in all colors, Easily 

9x6 ft. $3.50 kept clean and war- 
9x7% ft. 4.00 | ranted to wear. 
9x9 ft 4.50 Woven in one piece. 
y, e Hoth sides can be 

9x 10% ft. 5.00 | |....), sold direct at 
9x12 ft. 5.50] one profit. Money 
9x15 ft. 6.50] refunded if not 

satisfactory. 





New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free 
ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO.,919 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 














Don't Throw it Awa: Does Your Granite Dish 
or Hot Water Bag Leak ? 


2) 
ut MENDETS 


They mend all leaks in all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder, cement or rivet. Any one 

_can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse. Send forsample nkg. 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 250 Amsterdam, N.Y 


MONEY MEN AND WOMEN 


Write today for our new 32 page 
FREE BOOKLET and learn how 


to grow mushrooms for 














ellars, ata 
wising returns from s 
Markets waiti 
18 experience ur 
st spawn and tea 


National Spawn & Mushroom Co 





We have had 








passa “4 . Dept. 54, Boston, Mass. 
FOY’S BIG BOOK, MONEY IN 
Poultry and Squabs. Tells how to start 

in small and grow big Describes largest 

pure bred Poultry Farm in the world. Tells 

how t reed and feed, all about diseases 







Illustrates many varieties of 
Quotes lowest prices 


r hatching, incuba- 


nd remedies 
land and water fowls 
n pure red fowls, eggs f 
, and brooders. Mailed for 4 cts 

F. FOY, BOX 24, DES MOINES, IOWA 


SQUAB =, BOOK FREE 


Mated pair 
lling, or 











Write for our handsome 1909 
sing Free Book, telling how to 
make money breeding squabs 
We were first, the originators 
Cloth-bound k now 303 


squabe in nd be 
4 weeks 8, 114 illus It’s great. 
Howard St., Melrose, Mass, 


I 
VLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO., 3 


Ornamental Wire and Steel Fence 
Cheaper than 
combining strength 
and art. For lawns, 
churches, cemeteries. 
Send for FREE CAT- 
ALOG. Address 

The Ward Fence Co 

Box 693. Decatur, Ind 
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Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist Mount your 
OWN trophies, such as birds e 
Decorate your | 









Taxidermy 
Book 
FREE 


me 

1 1 

mely paid. Success guarantee t 
tuitio “llow to Learn to Mount 

Birds and Animals” sent FREE Write t 

# N. W. Sehool of Taxidermy. Box P5, Omaha, Neb. 
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STRONGEST 


The Ohio Marble Co., Bor 219, N Wayne Street, Piqua, Obro 
MADE. |! 
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t i t Wholesale Price 
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We Pay Freight ” Cate “ 
COILED SPRING FENCE C< 


Box 24 Winchester, India 





IN ANSWERING THESE ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION COLLIERY 
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W here OLLIER’S has made a place 


Hine with ery oxime POUItry Secrets 


Automobile terested in the automobile. By pen 


Manufacturers and picture it has dieaeed the j >Disclosed! 


: industry and this is why among W'* offer to all poultry raisers the essen- 

Place Their ’ Wis knowledge and secret methods of 
: many of the most successful poultry- 
Advertising a particularly strong position dur- men of America. As a rule these secrets have 
been guarded with extreme care, for it is on 


them that the great successes ‘have been built. 





magazines Collier’s has maintained 


ing the past six years, leading all 


mediums every year excepting one. They have cost years of labor and thousands 
oa of dollars. They will cost YOU only a trifle 
(See table below.) and a few minutes to write us. 


How We Obtained These Secrets 


Michael K. Boyer, our poultry editor, has had ex- 














Collier’s 1S worthy ot the minute ceptional opportunities and the closest friendship with 
c . . - poultrymen all over the country. They have freely 
study of every automobile advertiser told him many of their most jealously treasured se- 
: : crets, many ol hers we have bought, and this scattered 
who seeks a broad, national market. material, together with several of Mr. Boyer’s own 
- : i: ’ valued methods, has now been collected in book form. 
It invites inquiry and the oppor- It must be clearly understood that every secret printed _,,15 Us osk properly held Bee 
‘ has been obtained in an honorable x may. fowls, and scoves of on vals ine Gale 


tunity to submit more facts which 


important and hitherto unrevealed, 


se ee 


— th —— thee Ww tre ew. 


an 


ir 


nt 


n¥ 








can not fail to be interesting. 


, 
The readers of Colher’s pay over 
$2,500,000 a year in subscriptions. 
This is the largest subscription income 
obtained by any publication. Our 
readers can and do afford the best. 


The figures show the total number 
ot agate lines of automobile adver- 
tising published by the ve mediums 


during the past six years. 


1903 1904 
Lines Lines 
Collier’s . j . 30,585 Collier’s . : . 32,503 
S. E. Post , . 23,585 S. E. Post , . 29,030 
McClure’s , . 20,136 McClure’s , P 26,244 
Harper's . , 18,098 Harper's . ‘ . 22,396 
Scribner’s 2 16,453 Life . . rl . 20,350 
1905 1906 
Life . , , . 49.378 Collier’s . ; . 45,956 
Collier’s . R . 45,239 Life . , : . 38,691 
McClure’s 7 . 33,480 McClure’s ; . 36,116 
S. E. Post ‘ . 31,548 Everybody's . 27,188 
Harper's. - . 29,568 entury . } . 26,614 
1907 1908 
Collier’s . ‘ . 50,591 Collier’s . : . SBS) 
Life , . 43,908 S. E. Post ‘ . 32,027 
Country Life 29,172 Life . . ; . 31,054 
McClure’s : . 27,566 McClure’s ‘ . 18,161 
Scientific American 25,133 Everybody’s . » Mt dee 





Dr. Woods’ Egg Food Secret 


Dr. P. T. Woods authorizes the publication of his system for 
producing large quantities of sterile eggs for market. Every 
poultryman who raises eggs for market must know Dr. Woods’ 
method to be up with the times and every householder who sup- Here are a Few More of 
plies only his or her own table will appreciate an increased the Secrets 
quantity of the highest quality eggs for table use. 





1 Secret « of the Philo System. 


Secret of Fertile Eggs = Sag woe 








4 
Boyer’s secret of securing fertile eggs by alternating males 5 slow’s-secret of high prices 
we believe is worth $100 to any big producer of eggs for hatching, for ducks. 


either for his own incubators or selling to others for fancy stock. 6 Hunter's Secret of Success, 
It is something new, and the diagrammatic illustration furnishe: Gowell’s fattening secret. 


8 Burnham’s secret of mating 
by Mr. Boyer makes the matter so plain that the novice can easily ole, . ie ities 
understand it. This system is already practiced or about to be 9 Brackenburg’s secret of scalded 
introduced in many of the largest poultry plants in the country. oats. 


- 10 Secret — of chick feed; 
I. K. Felch’s Mating Secret Bow soon the market a 


Many years ago Mr. Felch, one of the best known figures in 
the poultry world, published his breeding chart, but later, realiz- 
ing its great importance and value to him, he withdrew i aad 2 cret of saving weak 
kept the information for himself. He has now given Mr. Boyer incubator chicks, 
permission to use this system and it is included in this book. aS Seceay Gk Cine one Oe Bewley s 


Secret of Feed at 15c a Bushel 15 


16 Secret of fattening turkeys. 
An enterprising poultryman has been advertising this secret for $5.00 17 Ineubator oe rets . 
and pledging those who buy it not to disclose it to any one else; it has, 18 
however, long been known to a few poultryme n, Mr. Boyer among them, 19 A 
and the method is fully explained in ‘‘Poultry Secrets.’ 





a 
200 eggs per hen per 











ay. 
lery fed broilers, 


methods 
emp i y ve ©6fanciers 
to kill the fertili ity of hatch. 


So-called “‘Systems’’ Explained on 


There are scores of others 








A number of ‘‘systems’”’ and secret recipes have been and still are sold 
at high prices. Some are good, but not new; some are new but of little 
value. Some are worth the money paid for them. Poultry Secrets gives 
the facts. 


Selecting The Laying Hens We will pay $10.00 
Since the production of eggs is the very basis of the poultry indus- ° 
try, the ability to tell the laying hens in the flock quickly, without the for any secret not In 


aid of trap nests, will put dollars in your pocket. Do not keep on feeding provided it is prac- 
the robber hens the book tical and valuable. 





4 


Of course we cannot go to the length of saying that all the information If it is something both good and 
in the book is new to everyone, It is said there is nothing new under the sun, new a check for Ten Dollars will 
and the Eryptians were hatching eggs by artificial heat centuries ago; but we be sentatonce. In submitting se- 
do say that to the great majority of poultrymen these secrets are unknown. crets address all communications to 

Poultry Department of Farm Journal 

Farm Journal for thirty years has conducted a poultry department known the country over for the ability of its 
editors and the value of its contents Besides this strong section, which of iteelf makes the paper valuable to every 
chicken owner, its other departments are ably conducted and widely quoted It is the standard farm and home paper 
of the yuntry, with already more than three million readers. It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled down; 
cream, not skim-milk Its editors and contributors know what they are talking about, and quit when they have said 
i It is for the ardener, fruit man, stockman, trucker, farmer, villager, suburbanite, the women folks, the boys 
and girls It is illustrated and we Ml printe don good paper. It has not a medical or trashy advertisement in it Ja 


more than half million subscribers pay five and ten years ahead—a very remarkable fa We will send you a « 


99 and FARM JOURNAL 
“ Poultry Secrets” : Big Fey 00 
FARM JOURNAL, 1045 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





These figures, covering a period of 


5 5 





six years, are an indication of how 
the Automobile izdustry ranks the 


leading advertising mediums. 
Cc < 


, 
es 


¢ War 
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Collier’s 


The National We ek ly 


K.-C. PATT/:RSON 
Manager Advertising Department 
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NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO ie 


IN ANSWERING THI t ADVERTISEMENTS 


The 1909 catalogue of 


Collier Art Prints 


contains 132 illustrations of 














the works of Maxfield Parrish, Howard 
Pyle, Frederic Remington, Jessie Will- 
cox Smith and other foremost American 
artists. A feature of the book this year 
is a series of full-page pictures and intimate sketches of the 
artists themselves. 
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**SHE LUFS ME, SHE LUFS ME NOT 


For 15 Cents we will send you this Book prepaid and 
Rebate the 15 cents with your first purchase of $1.00 or more. 


This book is a thing of beauty and ot educational value—too valuable to send 


free—but when vou realize that it contains 20 Gibson reproductions, 27 Rem- 
ingtons, and Maxfield Parrish’s beautiful Arabian Nights and Wonder Tales 
Prints, Edward Penfield’s Animal Pictures for the Nursery, Jess Willcox 
Smith’s Pictures of Children—1 32 in all, it is certain you will want the book 
and some of the pictures as well. Mail 15 cents in stamps. Address 


Print Dept., P. F. Collier & Son, 413 W. 13th St., New York 








PLEASE MENTION COLLIER’S 
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y Jame Viontgomery Flagg lor Cream of \WVheat Company Copyright 1908 by Cream of Wheat Company 


“CREAM OF WHEAT IS READY” 





